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By JOHN S. PURCELL. 
OWEVER inured one may be to the 


work of an interviewer, there is 


always a 
kind of nervous 
tremor when 
calling upon an 
artist who, 
though his works 
may be well 
known to you, 
is personally 
a stranger. 
Whether or not 
the idea is still 
retained amongst 
the prosy condi- 
tions of modern 
life, there was 
a time when 
eccentricity was 
regarded as an 
essential con- 
comitant of 
genius. Artists, 
if they are to 
be taken into 
account at all, 
are necessarily 
geniuses, and, 
therefore, so 


SUTTON POOL, PLYMOUTH. After Bernard F. Gribble, 
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unaccountable in their actions that it 
might resolve itself into a toss-up whether 


they would slam 
the door in the 
face of an inter- 
viewer, or place 
a seat for him in 
that particular 
corner of the 
studio where the 
cupboard is 
situated. 

But I hadheard 
so much of the 
geniality of Mr. 
Bernard Gribble, 
that on the day 
that I called on 
him, at his resi- 
dence inSt. John’s 
Wood, I was able 
to ring and knock 
—a notice out- 
side informs you 
that you have to 
do both if you 
would get at- 
tended to—with 
as much assur- 
ance as if I were 
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THE LATE H A. K. GRIBBLE, M.R.1.B.A. 


The Architect of the Brompton Oratory. 


calling upon an old friend. Nor, as 
I presently found out, was the assur- 
ance misplaced. When posing, as he 
himself might say, before the camera, 
with firmly-closed lips, and penetrating 
eye, the artist’s countenanee takes on a 
kind of disinheriting expression. But as 
soon as he begins to speak, the lips 
become mobile, the eyes emit merry 
sparkles, and you feel you are at home. 

To those who know Mr. Gribble only 
by his works it will come asa revelation 
that the date of his birth goes no farther 
back than 1873. Fifteen years ago, when 
he was yet only eighteen, the Royal 
Academy accepted one of his pictures, 
and ever since then with, as he says, “a 
few intermittent chucks,” he has been a 
constant exhibitor. Indeed, his work is 
in such favour, that as often as not he 
has three and (but this was before the 
three-picture limit) even four pictures 
hung in one year. 

In the early part of my conversation 
with Mr. Gribble, I suggested that he 
was in a fair way of filling up the void 
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in the artistic world created by the 
death of Henry Moore, and though 
he disclaimed such distinction, he 
told me a curious story bearing upon 
the same point. Amongst his earlier 
customers was a gentleman who had 
been so intimate with the dead 
Academician, that the Jatter left him 
his palette as an heirloom to be 
handed over to the painter who most 
worthily carried on Henry Moore's 
ideals. The old gentleman called 
regularly upon Mr. Gribble, examined 
his work with the eye of a connois- 
seur, and at each visit repeated, 
with ever increasing emphasis— 
“You will have the palette yet.” 
But one day he left the studio 
never to come back, and the heirloom 
seems to be further away than ever 
from Bernard Gribble. But all the 
same I do not know that Mr. Gribble’s 
way of looking at the sea would 
coincide with Moore's point of view. 
The latter liked to paint the sea 
itself, the sea only, in all its moods, 
only introducing a sail here and 
there, as it were, to mark the outlines 
of the horizon. He loved the waves 





MR, BERNARD F, GRIBBLE. 
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THE GERMAN BATTLFSHIP “KAISER WILHELM II.” 


From a black and white drawing by Bernard F. Gribble. Drawn at sea, when the German Fleet 
visited England. 
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themselves, as one of his companions 
pleasantly expressed it— 
“ Round Henry Moore, whose pencil rules 
The waves so well and royally, 
His faithful subjects danced with glee, 
And welcomed him most loyally. 
“ He knows and loves them, every wave ; 
They follow him ashore, and then 
Upon his easel flash and foam, 
And swell and break, and roar again.” 
But, though 
Mr. Gribble, 
too, loves the 
waves, and 
paints them 
with an in- 
sight to which 
few modern 
artists can lay 
claim, his 
brush, so far, 
has led him 
towards what 
one might call 
decorative sea 
painting. The 
waves are 
there, calm or 
convulsed, but 
are peopled by 
all varieties of 
man’s crea- 
tion, from the 
old three- 
decker to the 
modern battle- 
ship. In the 
skilful hand of 
the artist the 
one becomes 
as picturesque 
as the other. 
Take as an 
example the 
two reproduc- 
tions which 
are given on 
pages 5 and 8. 
One, “The 
Coastof Merrie 
England,” re- 
presents one 
of the old warships. The scene is full of 
life, of poetry, of romance. The fancy 
can bring up a hundred well-fought 
battles in which the ship bore a valiant 








MRS. BERNARD GRIBBLE. 


From a painting by Bernard F. Gribble, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1904. 


part ; but who will say that the splendid 
drawing of the German battleship Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT, does not also bring its thrill of 
romance? The story of the one, sanguin- 
ary, adventurous, is already written. Who 
can tell what the future historian may have 
to say of theother? Itstands out clearly 
before us, instinct with life, full of tre- 
mendous possibilities, and yet, in a year or 
so, the waves 
may close over 
it, or it may 
live to send 
ships as great 
and as mag- 
nificent as 
itself to their 
doom. 

But I am 
going away 
from the in- 
terview. Mr. 
Gribble was 
born into art. 
His father was 
the architect 
of the Bromp- 
ton Oratory, 
far and away 
the finest 
example of 
Italian Re- 
naissance 


this country. 

“Had the 
fact of your 
father being 
an architect 
anything to 
de with your 
adoption of 
painting as a 
profession?” I 
asked. 

“Well, Isup- 
pose’ it had,” 
he answered, 
“though 
amongst the 
arts, my first 
love was music. Indeed, I had seriously 
made up my mind to follow that pro- 
fession, when an accident to one of my 
hands drove me to something else.” 


architecture in ° 
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“And that was?” 

“Architecture. I joined my father, 
who at the time was working on the 
facade of the Brompton Oratory, and 
I was able to assist him with the 
drawings.” 

“You were, of course, interested in the 
work?” 

“ Oh, gréatly so ; though I suppose the 


gained a good deal of knowledge while 
with him. We exchanged many ideas 
and, I am glad to say, were always good 
friends.” 

“Do you find the criticism of other 
artists of much use to you?” 

“TI find the criticism of the younger 
artists, say, those of my own age, far 
from useful. They are too much in the 





PIONEERS TO GLORY, 


From the painting by Bernard F. Gribble, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1906. 


kink for oils and colours was only wait- 
ing to peep out.” 

“Did it come forth spontaneously, or 
was it developed by outside influences?” 

“ Well, I used to spend a good deal of 
time in Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s studio at 
Chelsea, and it was admiration for his 
work that first influenced me to try my 
own hand.” 

“Have you been influenced by any 
other modern artist?” 

“Yes, several. I worked with Mr. 
Albert Toft, the sculptor,and undoubtedly 


habit of theorising, of laying down rules, 
of prophesying failure, and are far too 
dogmatic in the expression of their 
opinions. It is always the youngsters 
who are dogmatic. The thunder and 
lightning which Ruskin sent forth at the 
age of twenty-four in ‘ Modern Painters’ 
he afterwards had reason to modify. The 
advice of the older artists, on the con- 
trary, is always valuable. They see your 
difficulties at a glance. They show you 
how they might be overcome as they 
themselves overcame them, and if they 
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cannot praise you greatly, on the other 
hand they will be careful not to hurt 
your feelings. I have found, for instance, 
the counsel of such big men as Gregory 
and Clauson most invaluable.” 

“Now, about your education, Mr. 
Gribble, the necessary preliminaries to 
every career; what can | tell the readers 
of the EnciisH ILLusTRATED MAGAZINE 
in regard to it?” , 


“What was it that first turned your 
attention to the sea as a subject for your 
pictures?” 

“Well, 1 suppose my residence in 
Plymouth had something to do with it. 
Though I think I should love the sea 
under any possible circumstances, even 
though my childhood might have been 
passed in the Desert of Sahara.” 

“IT should have imagined that your 





THE COAST OF MERRIE ENGLAND. 


From the painting by Bernard F. Gribble. 


“ Well, the preliminaries in question, 
most of which had very little to do with 
art, were acquired at the College of St. 
Francis Xavier at Bruges, in Belgium. 
Outside that, such education as I have, 
even in regard to art, has been mostly 
-self-acquired. I worked for a short while 
at the School of Art in St. John’s Wood. 
I studied, too, at the Plymouth School of 
Art, though both essays, I should say, 
were rather tentative.” 


early association with your father, not 
to speak of your residence in picturesque 
old Bruges, would have attracted you 
towards arcitectural subjects.” 

“Yes, one might think so; but, you 
see, my first picture went on the lines 
which I have since followed. It was 
“The Ship on Fire.” It was a large 
painting, and represented the towing of 
the burningship Mentmore into Plymouth 
Sound in August, 1890. It was painted 
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AFTER THE SHOWER. 


From the painting by Bernard F, Gribble. 


when I was only eighteen years of age, 
and I was lucky in getting it hung at 
the Academy.” 

“You call it luck?” 

“Oh, you may put it down to genius 
if you like,” answered Mr. Gribble with 
alaugh. “At any rate, I have remained 
faithful to thesea. Ofcourse, a time may 
come when my architectural experience 
will be utilised, but so far I see no signs 
of the change.” 

“ And as you have remained faithful to 
the sea, the Academy has remained 
faithful to you?” 

“Yes, I have no reason to complain of 
the gentlemen of the Academy. They 
have been very generous to me, even 
when I have deviated from my own line. 
They have nearly always found places 
for at least two of my pictures, whilst 
one year they hung two large portraits 
and two big seascapes.” 

“So that you do not join in the outcry 
which in certain quarters has been raised 
against the Academy ?” 


“Oh, dear me, no! I look upon the 
authorities there as.about as impartial a 
body of men as can be found in connection 
with any public institution either at home 
or abroad.” 

“Which reminds me, have you ever 
exhibited your work in foreign galleries ?” 

“Very little. This year I sent a picture 
to the Salon, and received a gratifying 
honourable mention, and some years pre- 
vious to this the Princess of Monaco 
allotted to me space for two paintings at 
the Palais des Beaux Arts, Monte Carlo.” 

“Now, to return to our ships. I notice 
that you have been greatly praised by 
the critics for the fulness of detail, the 
insight into, as it were, the inner life of 
your ships ; you give, one might say, the 
soul as well as the body. What special 
facilities have you had for studying—to 
follow out the figure—the psychological 
as well as the physical features of the 
ships you have painted ?” 

“Well, I have knocked about the dock- 
yards at Plymouth and Devonport a good 
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deal—without being once taken for a spy 
—and, more important still, I used to 
illustrate naval manceuvres, incidental 
naval catastrophes, and other sea things 
for Black and White. This experience has 
been of immense service to me. I was 
able to study the points of a ship as a 
huntsman might study the points of a 
horse, so that I have only to close my 
eyes to bring the full details of any ship 
I have ever seen before my eyes. That's 
Irish, isn’t it?” 

“ Well,” I answered, “ you do not look 
unlike an Irishman. At any rate, with 
that black hair—that shy, insinuating, 
humorous expression you are now turn- 
ing upon me, you look a complete Celt. 
If your eyes were blue, now, instead of 
that intense black-brown ——” 

“Oh, leave my eyes alone. I am, of 
course, a Celt. Though born in Devon, 
my father was of Cornish descent, whilst 
my mother—well, she was born in the 
county of Wexford, and her maiden name 
was Finnigan.” 

A reminiscent look crept into the artist's 


DRAKE'S ISLAND, PLYMOUTH. 
From the painting by Bernard F. Gribble, exhibited in the New Gallery, 1906. 


eyes. For a moment they were dreamy, 
as if he were seeing visions. Then they 
sparkled with humour, and the lips began 
to see the joke. 

“Come, Mr. Gribble, do not, for good- 
ness sake, keep it all to yourself,” I said. 
“ Let me have the joke—the story.” 

“Oh, I could tell you scores of stories. 
You see, I have sketched a good deal in 
Ireland, at the Lakes, down by Kilkee, at 
Blackrock, near Dublin, and up in Cavan, 
where I have relatives.” 

“But the story you had in your mind 
just now?” 

“ Oh, I have often laughed at that, and 
have got so many others to laugh at it 
that in a short while, if it has not done 
so already, it will have gone the rounds 
of London. Amongst the many friends 
I have in Cavan is Father Pat, a priest 
of the genuine Irish type, very strict in 
essential matters, lenient in non-essentials, 
but sometimes showing an inclination to 
magnify small things into great ones. 
One of the plagues of his life was a 
certain blind fiddler, who had the habit 








I2 


of playing before the church at the end 
of mass. Father Pat might have stood 
the playing, but what troubled him was 
that the boys and girls were tempted by 
the music to indulge in a pastime which 
he did not consider appropriate either to 
the day or the situation. One Sunday, 
just as the people were trooping out of 
the chapel, the fiddler began to play as 
usual, and, of course, the boys and girls 
began to dance. Scarcely giving himself 
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But the story sounds bald as I read it 
over here. I wish I could represent it 
in type just as the artist gave it, with 
all the art of an accomplished actor, and 
the most delightful brogue. Indeed, 
Mr. Gribble, had he so chosen, might have 
made a fortune on the stage. 

“ Here is something more about Father 
Pat,” he resumed, “ perhaps even more 
characteristic than the other. One 
Sunday I dropped into his chapel quite 





‘*, FIGHT WITH THE ‘SALLY ROVER.” 


From the painting by Bernard F, Gribble, in the Royal Academy,'1905. 


time to get rid of the vestments, Father 
Pat rushed out bareheaded and took the 
unhappy musician by the shoulder—the 
dancers had mysteriously disappeared. 
You blackguard,’ said he ; ‘ how often 
have I told you that you must not play 
in front of the church, particularly on a 
Sunday? Do you not know the Third 
Commandment : ‘Remember that thou 
keep holy the Sabbath day ?’” 

“*Well, not be that name, yer rever- 
ence, answered the fiddler, greatly 
puzzled, ‘but if ye whistle the first bar or 
two, I’ve no doubt | can play it for ye.’” 


unexpectedly. He had not seen me for 
years, but his eye rested on me for a 
moment as he began to preach, and I 
saw that I was recognised. The subject 
of the sermon was music, and the necessity 
of providing a new organ for the church. ° 

“«They tell us, the saints tell us, my 
dear brethen, that in heaven they have 
grand music entirely,’ said the priest; 
‘such music that all the organs of all the 
world put together could not make one 
note of it, and when we play and sing in 
the church it is to imitate heaven. But 
it is little we can play on}that} poor 
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MR. MALCOLM IAWSON. 


From the painting by Bernard 
F, Gribble. 


croaky ould organ up there. I 
had a musician in to look at 
it the other day, and he tells 
me that some of the pipes are 
full of holes and stopped up 
with—what do ye think? Gum 
paper from the ends of postage 
stamps! And ye think, maybe, 
wecan imitate heaven on such 
an instrument as that? Oh, 
no, faith, we can’t, nor any- 
thing like it; and if we do not 
imitate heaven as near as we 
can it is plain enough that we 
are not doing our duty. In 
other words, my dear brethren, 
we must have a new organ, 
and to get a new organ we 
must have money, and to get 
money we must raise a sub- 
scription. Faith, it is proud 
anyone might be to contribute 
to such an object; and let me 
tell ye that yer fathers and 
mothers who have gone before 
ye are ashamed of the kind of 


music we have had for a long 
time in thischurch. Just think 
of it! An organ plastered up 
at the back with ends of post- 
age stamps! Oh, it is a dis- 
grace, a disgrace to the parish, 
a disgrace to you, a disgrace 
to Ireland. We must have a 
new organ, and I’ve opened 
the subscription by putting 
myself down for a guinea. I 
wish I could afford more, but 
if the rest of ye contribute in 
the same way, according to 
your means, we shall have that 
new organ. I’m sure that 
Bryan Doherty would be 
ashamed to put himself down 
for less than a guinea; so 
would James Fogarty, and 
Mike O'Donnell, and Miles 
Lee, and all the people up in 
the gallery. There’s Barney 
Gribble, too, all the way from 
London ; I'll wager he’ll give 
his guinea as well as the best of 





ROSALIND, DAUGHTER OF J. T. FOURACRE, ESQ. 
From a painting by Bernard F. Gribble. 
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ye. Look at that, a stranger, who hasn't 
been here for years and years, never since 
he was a gossoon going round the neigh- 
bourhood stealing apples wherever he 
could lay his hand on them—he gives a 
guinea! Oh, faith, ’tis two guineas the 
rest of ye ought to be giving, and I’m 
sure ye will, too, when mass is over, and 
ye come into the sacristy to put down 
yer names like men.’” 


have got as much as £30 for a quick oil 
sketch done in, practically speaking, a 
few minutes. The Royal Yacht Club 
will, no doubt, remember some of my 
endeavours in that way.” 

After this the conversation got on to 
music in general and Irish music in par- 
ticular. Mr. Gribble is a great lover of 
the traditional melodies which have come 
down through goodness knows how many 





MR. AND MRS. BERNARD GRIBBLE. 


From a photograph by Paul Naumann. 


“And did you give the guinea?” I 
asked, when the artist had finished his 
inimitable imitation of Father Pat. 

“Well, no,” he answered, “not 
exactly,” and, seeing there was some- 
thing behind this hesitation, I probed 
till I discovered that “ Barney’s” con- 
tribution to that organ fund was a 


good deal more substantial than a 
guinea. 
“Sometimes,” he added, “I have 


assisted at charitable concerts by doing 
‘lightning sketches’ and in some cases 


generations. Their quaint appeal, their 
undertone of sadness ever, as Moore said, 
in the midst of otherwise mirthful 
numbers, stirs the Celt in his nature. He 
spoke of these tunes with knowledge and 
appreciation, illustrating his ideas by 
means of a piano which stands in one 
corner of the studio. Though a pistol- 
shot put a speedy end to the artist’s 
career as a player of the violin, it has 
not been able to take the melody out of 
his soul, and one of the projects he has 
in view is the publication of some original 
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music. I strongly suspect that his tunes 
will be like his ships, some old, quaint, 
pathetic ; others modern, sparkling, but 


not only in the characteristic seascapes 
that the artist shows his power, his in- 
dividuality ; he is equally successful in 


still romantic. 

Of the quality of his paintings there is 
little need to speak. The critics and 
the public have well appraised them, and 
those who do not know them otherwise 
cannot fail to be deeply impressed by the 
reproductions which are given here. It is 


his portraits, and may yet figure largely 
in the latter department of his art. 
Remember that he is only thirty-two years 
of age Practically the whole of his life 
is before him, and having done so much 
in the past, what may we not expect 
from him in the future? 


EVENING AT COOMBE DINGLE. 


By HERBERT ROWTHORN. 


HE winding lane with fragrance is aglow 
a Of blushing dog-rose and the new-mown hay, 
The hum of distant cutter soft and low 
Comes drowsily, with shouts of youthful play. 


Aflame With charlock are the luscious meads 
(A dreamy haze of green and yellow gold) 
Whilst scatlet poppy, brightest of the weeds, 
In crimson patches flaunts her colours bold. 


Sull dip; the narrow way mid tangles wild 
Of roses, woodbine, elder’s creamy lace, 
And hawthorn, running riot yesterday 
In snowy billows, scattered now to space. 


Till through the tiny copse with steep descent 
The pathway plunges, lost at once to view 
"Mid glorious wealth of June improvident 
Yet best of all the months to faithful few. 


Lulled into slumber by the meadowsweet, 
The brook meanders slowly on its way, 

Gliding unwillingly with halting feet 
Reluctant, if it might but only stay. 


Down by the little bridge the sunburnt hind 
Sits patiently to watch the bobbing float, 

No outside world to vex his placid mind, 
No crisis grave to send a jarring note. 


The dingle hushed, like vast cathedral nave, 
Lit by the west’ring rays of setting sun, 

Filt’ring through leafy screen the vale to lave 
With gentle good-night kiss, ere day be done. 


How still it is, save for the plaintive song 
In yonder willow of the lesser tit, 

How far the city and the busy throng}! 
How beautiful Thy works—how infinite ! 





THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


By A. HOOD. 


ONALD FARRIES experienced the 
R sensation of being happy and con- 
tented one minute, and distressed 
and anxious the next. And it all 
happened so simply. He was sitting in 
his club, smoking and looking at the 
papers, with nothing to worry him or 
disturb his calm enjoyment. He was 
thirty-five, healthy, wealthy enough to 
have no financial cares, and engaged to 
Doris Knight, a charming girl. 

Suddenly he had looked up and seen 
Dick Burrage just entering the room, and 
in a flash his cheerfulness had gone. He 
dropped his paper, rose to his feet, and 
stammered out a greeting. Both men 
were ill at ease. They looked at each 
other stealthily, and made futile remarks 
on the weather, as they stood with their 
hands in their pockets and gazed vacantly 
from the club window. 

“I didn’t know you were back,” said 
Farries, breaking a trying silence. 

“T only came last evening. Everything 
looks just the same,” answered Burrage. 

“ Things don’t change much ina year,” 
remarked Farries. Then there was 
another pause. 

Burrage fidgeted about with a match- 
box on the table. “I heard from Doris 
this morning,” he said abruptly. “She 
told me all about you, and—all that.” 

“Have you seen her yet?” asked 
Farries, staring at the traffic below. 

“‘No; what's the good?” and Burrage 
gave an uncomfortable laugh. 

“l’m awfully sorry, Burrage,” said 
Farries. “When you went away, I'd no 
idea there was anything between you and 
Doris. I didn’t know her very well then, 
and you never said a word.” 

“T couldn’t. Her mother wouldn’t let 
me mention it to a soul. We weren't 
allowed to settle anything definitely, 
She said I was too poor to think of 
marrying. So I was, I suppose.” 

“It was hard lines on you,” said 
Farries. “And hard on Doris, too,” he 
added, as though against his will. 

No. 43. October, 1906, 


Burrage glanced at him. “I expect 
she’s happy enough,” he said. “ There 
was no need for her to——” 

“To get engaged to me?” finished 
Farries. “ Well, I’m—I was awfully fond 
of her,” he went on, almost apologetically. 
“ Directly I spoke to her about myself, 
she told me she cared for you, and that 
you had gone away—for ever, she said. 
That was the first I heard about you.” 

“I thought I had gone away for ever,” 
said Burrage. 

“T waited awhile, and she seemed to 
get more cheerful, and her mother told 
me it was all right about you. I’m 
pretty well off, you see, and you know 
what her mother is.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Burrage, feelingly. 

“Doris really seemed to like me,” 
Farries said. “If she hadn't, of course 
I shouldn’t have bothered her any more ; 
and then, she thought you’d gone for 
good.” 

“T suppose she wasn’t much to blame, 
though when a girl has promised to wait 
for you all her life, it’s rather a blow to 
hear that she’s got engaged to another 
fellow in less than a year.” 

“You—you care for her as much as 
ever, I suppose?” said Farries, still 
regarding the traffic. 

“ Rather,” sighed Burrage. 

“Did she know you were coming 
home?” 

“TI wrote to her from Southampton 
yesterday, and had her answer this 
morning. That is how I heard of her 
engagement to you.” 

Farries stifled a natural inclination to 
ask what she had said, and contented 
himself with saying, “Was she very 
much upset ?” 

“Yes, as far as I could make out. She 
only wrote a few lines, and they were 
rather incoherent. She said you had 
been awfully good to her.” 

“T’'ve tried to be. I’ve known all 
along that she didn’t care for me half 
as much as I did for her, but I was 

c 
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beginning to hope that——”, He broke 
off abruptly. 

The great room was almost empty at 
the moment, and Farries walked across 
it and back again, while Burrage 
watched him. 

“ Look here,” he said,stopping in front 
of the returned wanderer. “Are you 
well enough off to marry now? Could 
you satisfy the old lady?” 

“Not so well as you, but I’ve come in 


for a small pile from a distant cousin ; 
that’s what brought me home in a 
hurry,” answered Burrage. 

“Well; I don’t wan’t to stand in your 
way,” said Farries, slowly. “You can 
tell her from me that she is perfectly 
free.” 

“Do you mean that?” asked Burrage, 
quickly. 

Farries nodded. “I don’t see what 
else I can do,” he said. “Only get it 
over soon. Go to her now; you'll find 
her at home, for I was going to see her 
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this afternoon. It will be a pleasant 
surprise for her to see you instead,” he 
added with a strained smile. 

“You’re an awfully good chap!”’ said 
Burrage. He knew the expression was 
inadequate, but it is not possible to show 
deep feeling ina London club. “ But,” 
he added doubtfully, “she may not 
believe me.” 

“Think it’s too good to be true?” said 
Farries. 


“ They looked at each other 
stealthily.” 


“Not exactly that, but you know what 
girls are. Couldn’t you tell her your- 
self?” 

Farries hesitated. He distinctly dis- 
liked the idea of personally giving back 
to Doris her freedom, and seeing her joy 
and relief, and her happiness in Dick 
Burrage’s return. 

“You're bound to see her sooner or 
later,” said Burrage, “ and she’s just the 
girl to worry herself about you, unless 
you tell her yourself that you—well, that 
you'll get on all right, don’t you know.” 
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“She's not likely to worry herself 
about me,” said Farries, and he wished 
he was as tall and sunburnt, and 
good-looking as Burrage, instead of 
being short and slight, with features of 
no distinction. Possibly Burrage may 
have considercd the advantages he would 
gain from a contrast with Farries, for he 
again urged him to accompany him. 

At last Farries promised to follow in 
about half an hour “You'll have got 
over the worst by then, and I shall have 
had time to pull myself together,” he 
said. 

Burrage was content with that promise, 
and Farries, from the window, watched 
him hail a hansom and drive westwurd 
towards Doris’s home. 

Farries looked after the cab as long as 
it was in sight, and he realised every 
moment happiness was drawing nearer 
to Doris and Burrage, and going further 
from him. He didn’t blame anyone 
except himself for having taken advan- 
tage of the influence over Mrs. Knight 
which his money gave him. He told 


himself he had allowed the poor girl to 


be bullied into the engagement, for she 
had never pretended to love him, and 
now he was fairly punished by the return 
of her old lover, Dick Burrage. 

Lately, too, she had seemed so much 
happier; he had begun to think, to 
hope that she cared for him a little, and 
if Burrage had only kept away. But 
there, it was no use thinking of that. 
Burrage was back, and all that was left 
for him to do was to take a long journey 
somewhere. He would go to Central 
Africa, or Thibet, or to any place where 
unrequited love may be forgotten by the 
help of big game and fever. He would 
leave instructions for a handsome wed- 
ding present to be sent to Doris, and no 
doubt that would be the only claim he 
would have on her memory. 

Well, he would go and see her for the 
last time, and pretend that he really 
dido’t care if she married him or Burrage. 
It would be difficult, but if it was to 
make her happy, it must be done. And 
Burrage said it would make her happy, 
and he understood women. So Farries 
rose with a sigh, and went out into the 
sunny street. He was content to walk; 
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he didn’t want a cab to hurry him towards 
his goal ; he would reach it soon enough. 

Doris, in the drawing-room, which her 
mother had thoughtfully left vacant, had 
been waiting for Farries to come. She 
was looking worried, for it is trying 
when an old lover suddenly returns, and 
has to be told that the hand which had 
been vowed to him is pledged to a richer 
suitor. Her mother, too, had been 
unsympathetic, and had said that the 
best thing Dick could do would be to 
return to Africa, and leave people in 
peace. Doris had replied with some 
heat, and suggested that her mother was 
moved by mercenary motives. Finally, 
Mrs. Knight had declined to argue the 
question, and merely stated as a fact that 
Reggie was worth a dozen Burrages, and 
was Doris’s promised husband ; also that 
she, Doris, would be behaving abominably 
if she threw him over. 

Doris was thinking of these things as 
she sat and waited, and heard a hansom 
rattle up to the door and heavy footsteps 
coming up the stairs. Before she had 
time to wonder why Reggie trod so 
heavily, the door was thrown open, and 
she saw Dick on the threshold. He had 
her in his arms while she was still 
gasping his name. 

“ Yes, it’s me, all right, darling,” said 
Burrage, reassuringly. “I’ve come back 
to you after all.” 

“ But I wrote ; haven’t you heard about 
my—about Mr. Farries?” Doris stam- 
mered, feebly trying to disengage herself 
from Dick’s embrace. 

“Yes; but we've settled that. I’ve 
just seen him, and he told me to come 
straight here and say that he—that he 
resigns his claims, don’t you know.” 

Doris gavealittle cry. “ Did he really 
say that?” she exclaimed. 

Burrage was gratified at the sight of 
her emotion. “He really did, darling. 
He’s a good sort of chap. I explained 
everything to him, and told him I could 
make it all right with your mother now, 
and he saw that, under the circumstances, 
he had no right to hold you to your 
engagement.” 

“But are you quite sure he meant it, 
Dick?” she asked. 

“Do you think it’s too good to be true? 

c2 
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Old Farries said you would. So he 
promised to come round presently and 
make it all right with you.” 

“ He’s coming here ?” 

“T made him swear to. I thought you 
might worry about him unless you saw 
he was pretty jolly. I knew what a kind- 
hearted little girl you are.” 

“Didn’t he seem—wasn’t he rather 
sorry?” she suggested. 

“ Oh, well, of course he minded losing 
you. Who wouldn’t? But he’s a bit 
cold-blooded, youknow. Now, I felt like 
suicide when I left you last year. I 
didn’t care twopence what became of me.” 

“You look very well,” she said irrele- 
vantly. 

“It's seeing you again, and knowing 
we're going to be happy at last. But 
your letter this morning was a blow, 
darling; | was awfully angry with you 
for throwing me over, until Farries——” 

“What did he say?” she asked 
quickly. 

“ He explained how you were badgered 
into the engagement, and I knew the 
habit your mother has of getting her own 
way, so I decided to forgive you. Aren't 
you grateful?” He gave her unmistak- 
able proofs of his forgiveness. 

She shrank away a little. “Don’t, 
Dick,” she said; “I’ve not got used to 
things yet. Remember that half an 
hour ago I was engaged to Mr. Farries. 
It’s rather upsetting;” and she gave a 
tremulous laugh. 

Burrage looked puzzled. He was 
vaguely aware that she was not the same 
Doris who, less than a year ago, had 
heartbrokenly bade him farewell. “What's 
wrong, Doris?” heasked. ‘“ You almost 
seem as though you weren't glad to see 
me, but I know you are, really. Ah, I 
know what’s the matter; you're bothered, 
about Farries.” 

“Oh no, not at all!” she answered 
hastily. “He wouldn’t have given me 
up so easily if he had cared.” 

“No; that’s what I thought. I couldn’t 
have done it. But never mind about 
him, darling. I’ve no end to tell you. 
By Jove! it is jolly to be back here again 
in England, and with you.” 

Doris was a little unresponsive while 
Burrage poured out his doings and adven- 
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tures. She, too, felt that there was some 
difference in her returned lover. He 
seemed noisier than she had remembered 
him, more full of himself and his unim- 
portant personal experiences. Now and 
then a word or trifling gesture jarred 
upon her. She found herself criticising 
him as coolly as if he were a chance 
acquaintance. Becoming suddenly con- 
scious of her mental attitude towards 
him, she reproached herself for her fickle- 
ness. Of course he was not really altered 
—it was only the rough life he had led 
abroad. Perhaps Reggie’s ceaseless 
courtesy and well-bred tact made other 
men seem rougher. 

“You're not listening,” said Dick, 
stopping abruptly. - 

“ Indeed I am,” she assured him eagerly. 

But the thread of his talk was broken, 
and a certain constraint held them both. 
In spite of their mutual endeavour to be 
at ease and to revive the old relationship, 
each felt that the other was, in some way, 
unsympathetic. At last the ring of the 
door-bell came as a relief. 

“That’s Reggie’s ring!” cried Doris, 
impulsively, jumping up, as though to 
go to greet him. 

“You seem to recognise it easily,” 
muttered Burrage. Doris did not appear 
to hear him. 

There was silence in the room as 
they waited for Farries to appear. He 
stood for a moment on the threshold as 
though he found his part difficult to play. 
His fellow-actors gave him no help. He 
looked pale and tired, and as his eyes 
met Doris’s there was a look in them 
that conquered her resentment against 
him. So he did mind losing her, in spite 
of all Dick said. 

“She turned to the latter. ‘ Dick,” she 
whispered, “leave us alone for a few 
minutes, please. Go into the inner room, 
will you? Just for a minute.” 

Dick hesitated, but reluctantly obeyed, 
casting questioning glances over his 
shoulder as he disappeared behind the 
folding doors. 

“ Burrage has tofd you—has explained 
that you are free, hasn’t he, Doris?” 
sa'd Farries, as she remained silent. She 
nodded, and he was forced to go on talk- 
ing. “ He’s a good fellow ; it was hard 
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on him to come back and find me in his 
place.” 

“You've done your best to put things 
right,” she said, coldly. “I suppose I 
ought to thank you for your generosity 
in handing me back to Mr. Burrage ; 
but I don’t feel bound to be grateful, 
for you seem to have done it very 
willingly.” 

“Don’t say that!” he said quickly. 
“You know I cared, and more than 
cared ; but put me outside the question. 
Dick was the man you loved, and now 
he has come back I feel I have no right 
to you. Besides, you never really cared 
for me—you told me so.” 

“Did 1? That wasn’t very nice of me, 
was it?” she said. 


“Tt was honest,” he answered, “ You 


y 
i 
he 


“He stood for a moment on the threshold.” 


never pretended you loved me. I hoped 
that in time you would. However, that’s 
all over now, and I must leave the field 
free for Burrage. He will be getting im- 
patient. Good-bye.” He held out his 
hand for farewell, but Doris did not take 
it. She heard Dick moving heavily about 
the inner room, and the sound irritated 
her. Why had he come back? She had 
been. happy enough only a few hours 
before, when she had believed him thou- 
sands of miles away, and herself to be 
the future wife of Reggie Ferries. 

“ Good-bye, Doris,” said Reggie again. 

“TI don’t want to say good-bye,” she 
said, impatiently. “What will you do?” 

“] shall go abroad somewhere ; I shall 
be all right,” he answered, and he tried 
to look quite cheerful. 
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He must have failed, for she said, 
quickly, “ Why did you give me up so 
easily? At least, you might have asked 
me first if—if I wanted to be given up.” 

“ Doris, what do’ you mean?” he ex- 
claimed. 

She half turned away, for she would 
not for the world have had him guess 
that there were tears in her eyes, and she 
said, uncertainly, “I didn’t love you at 
first, but now—oh, Reggie, I can’t marry 
Dick!” 

“Do you mean that, 
dear? Do you really 
care for me at all?” he 
said, incredulously. 

She clung to his arm, 
as if to emphasise her 
meaning. “Ifyou won't 
have me, Reggie,” she 
said, “ then I will die an 
old maid.” 

At that moment, Dick, 
impatient of his banish- 
ment, reappeared. 
“ Doris! ” he cried. She 
faced him, still holding 
Reggie’shand. “Ican’t 
help it, Dick,” she said, 
gently. “A year seems 
to have made such a lot 
of difference to us both, 
and Reggie doesn’t really 
want to give me up.” 

“And what about 
me?” asked Burrage, 
sullenly. ‘I suppose if 
I'd come here with as 
big a fortune as Farries 
you wouldn’t have thrown me over.” 

“How dare you say that!” she cried. 
“T was sorry for you before, but now 
I’m not, and if you were rolling in 
money I wouldn’t marry you.” 

Burrage was silent. He was angry at 
her desertion of him, and his vanity was 
hurt, but he reflected that, after all, he 
had not been particularly miserable 
without her during the past year, when 
his prospect of seeing her again had ap- 
peared hopeless. Now, too, he was well 
off, and it would be rather a nuisance to 
settle down into married life at once; 
there were more amusing things to do 
with one’s money. And he agreed with 


“ He van down the steps quite 
cheerfully.” 
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her that a year had made a difference. 
She wasn’t the jolly, sympathetic girl he 
had known before, who had been always 
ready to fall in with his mood and 
admire his doings. Altogether, he was 
willing to make the best of things. 

“Don’t be angry, Doris; I spoke like 
an idiot,” he said, humbly. “I know 
what a good fellow Farries is, and if you 
care more for him than for me, why, all 
I can do is to hope that you will be very 
happy.” ; 

Doris’s anger was dis- 
armed, for Burrage was 
beginning to enjoy his 
part of the self-sacrific- 
ing lover, and did it well. 
He took her hand gently 
inhis. ‘ Good-bye,” he 
said, tenderly. ‘‘ Wecan 
always be friends, can’t 
we? Good-bye, dear” ; 
and he hurried from the 
room, conscious that he 
must have left behind 
him a most excellent 
impression. 

Doris turned tearfully 
to Farries. She fancied 
that he looked amused, 
but that must have been 
her mistake. “ He’s 
dreadfully miserable, 
Reggie,” she said; “I 
didn’t think he could 
have beenso nice. I do 
hope he will not do any- 
thing silly.” And she 
began to be torn with 
self-reproach, and to imagine Dick rush- 
ing towards suicide. 

“Come and watch him out of sight,’” 
suggested Farries. 

She allowed herself to be led to the 
window. They saw Burrage just leaving 
the house. He did not seem oppressed 
with gloom ; indeed, he ran down the 
steps quite cheerfully, and, stopping on 
the bottom one, he carefully lit a cigar. 

“He doesn’t seem absolutely broken- 
hearted, dear,” said Farries. 

“T never really cared for him,” said 
Doris, carelessly. She turned away from 
the window and pondered on the fickle- 
ness of men, 
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UR colony of Natal can now be 
reached from England in little 
more than three weeks, and the 

number of those who find it possible to 
take a short holiday trip thither is increas- 
ing. It is a beautiful country, proudly 
named by its inhabitants the “Garden 
Colony,” and a great deal of enjoyment 
may be got out of a few weeks there 
(especially by those who do not mind 
roughing it a little), even if the tour 
embrace no more than the towns of 
Durban and Pietermaritzburg, and a few 
of the more obvious show-places, such as 
Howick Falls, or the Berg, with the 
Bushman’s caves, beyond Estcourt ; with 
perhaps a day or two at a mission 
station. It is only in the last-named 
case that the visitor is likely to have 
more than a passing glimpse of the 
natives, and even then he will probably 
get butan incomplete view. But in this 
way he misses what might have been the 


most interesting and instructive part of 
his new experiences. 

The Natal natives, who amount in 
round numbers to nearly half a million, 
belonging to eighty-five tribes, are a part 
of the great Zulu race, and speak the 
Zulu language. Practically, however, 
when you are told in the colony that 
any particular man is a Zulu, it means 
that he comes from Zululand, beyond the 
Tugela, where the natives have been less 
in contact with civilisation, and were, 
till the war of 1879, independent, under 
their king, Cetewayo. 

The Zulus were of old essentially a 
warlike nation, though they have since 
proved themselves quite capable of 
peaceful development. Still, one some- 
times hears of faction fights of the 
“Donnybrook Fair” order, arising, 
perhaps, out of a quarrel at a wedding 
or “bur-drink,” perhaps from some 
deeper feud between families or clans. 
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The interior of a native hut is much 
more roomy and better ventilated than 
one would expect from an outside view. 
The floor is hardened clay, Which looks 
almost like cement. The fire-place is in 
the middle, and the furniture consists 
chiefly of cooking-pots, baskets, sleeping- 
mats, wooden pillows (or rather neck 
rests), porridge- ladles, and similar articles. 
These are either stowed away in the angle 
formed by the wall and the floor, stuck 
into the thatch, or slung from the rafters, 
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for the weight of the thatch has to be 
supported by stout posts (Izinsika) and 
couplers. The upper part of the hut is, 

of course, filled with smoke; but if, on 
- entering, you do as the natives do and 
sit on the mat spread for you on the 
ground, you will be little inconvenienced 
by it. Each wife (the number varies) has 
her own hut, which her children share 
with her, the boys moving out as they 
grow older. 

The word “ kraal” is not anative, but 
an imported, one—derived, I believe, from 
the Spanish corral. A native calls the 
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group of huts his “smuzi” or dwelling- 
place, a word which is also applied to 
the family, and is found in many African 
languages besides Zulu. The huts are 
hemispherical, thus differing from those 
of the Basuto, Mang’anja, and others, 
who make a round enclosure of upright 
posts and set thereon a conical roof with 
projecting eaves. The method of build- 
ing is shown in the illustration. The 
framework is firmly bound together at 
the points of intersection with strips of 
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bark, or cords of twisted grass; and 
when the men have completed this part 
of the work, the women come and neatly 
thatch it with grass. When this is done, 
the thatch is held down by means of a 
network of ropes made of plaited grass. 
The doorway is so low that one has to 
enter it on hands and knees, and there is 
no other aperture, so that the interior is 
rather dark, and the smoke finds its way 
out as best it can. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these huts are only 
intended as refuges at night and in bad 
weather ; the climate allows a great deal 











of living out of doors, and the cooking 
and other household operations take 
place, as a rule, outside, within the 
semi-circular reed fence which shelters 
the entrance from the wind. 

One of the most curious of Zulu ideas 
is that expressed by the word “ Hlonipa.”’ 
This, originally meaning “ to be ashamed,” 
or “ to behave modestly,” is synonymous 
with “propriety” or “etiquette,” and 
covers a variety of curious customs. For 
instance, a 
woman must 
always hlonipa 
the names of 
her father, her 


husband, the 
head of the 
family, and 


the chief, i.e., 
avoid uttering 
them ; and in 
the case of a 


great chief, 
the _ prohibi- 
tion extends 
also to the 
men of .the 
tribe. If the 


name happens 
to have a 
meaning of its 
own, some 
substitute 
must be found 
for it in ordi- 
nary conver- 
sation. It is as 
though Eng- 
lishwomen 
whose family 
name was 
Smith were 
not allowed to talk about a_black- 
smith, but must call him a worker in 
iron. Thus, the women of the family 
whose name is Mti-mkulu, “The Great 
Tree,” are obliged to find some other 
word for “a tree,” or “ medicine,” both 
of which are mti in Zulu. The point of 
etiquette illustrated in our pictures, viz., 
that it is not.proper for a man to see the 
face of his mother-in-law, is found in 
widely-separated parts of the world 
(among some tribes of North American 
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Indians, for instance), and is variously 
explained by ethnologists. 

The geauine Zulu girl, in an up-country 
kraal untouched by civilization, wears 
nothing but beads till she marries, except 
when she wraps herself in a skin or 
blanket in chilly weather. She is gener- 
allya slender, beaut ifully-shaped creature, 
with small hands and feet, and limbs like 
polished bronze. She wears her hair in 
a little short fleece, perhaps with a fillet 
of beads round 
it. These 
girls, as a rule 
—strange as it 
may seem to 
our conven- 
tional ideas— 
are exceed- 
ingly refined 
and modest, 
andhaveashy, 
gentle man- 
ner, which is 
very attrac- 
tive. 

The scenery 
in some parts 
of the Trans- 
vaal is ex- 
tremely rich 
and varied, 
abounding in 
woodland, 
stream, and 
valley. It is 
the delight of 
the trekker’s 
heart, that is, 
the trekker 
who _ travels 
in the old- 
fashioned bul- 
lock-wagon style for the mere pleasure 
of the journey, where game is plentiful 
enough to lend excitement to the trip 
from dorp to dorp, broken by occasional 
stoppages at the old Dutch or Boer farms 
so thickly scattered over this delightful 
country. The Boer and his vrouw, who so 
hospitably offer the household drink—hot, 
strong, steaming coflee—are descendants 
of the hardy Voertrekkers who first settled 
in this remote division of the northern 
part of the Transvaal. When the writer 
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natives the Canaanites, whom it is their 
bounden duty to crush and exterminate. 
This the Boer endeavoured to do witha 
will in the early history of Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal; but the old spirit 
has died out before the inroads of civili- 
sation and English rule. Still, it is to 
be found as rampant as ever in remote 
districts ; hence the unhappy complica- 
tions in which the Kafirs made a feeble 
and last attempt to revenge themselves 
upon their oppressors. 

It is a very curious fact that the name 
Kafir is a word totally unknown to the 
natives. It is not pronounceable in their 
language —in fact, it can find no place 
there, since they have no such sound as 
y in their speech ; the nearest approach 
to it is the sound of g in Dutch, or the 
sound of ch in loch. 

The term Kafis, which was originally 
applied to the tribes who were the 
immediate neighbours of the Cape 
Colonists, is now used to designate all 
classes of the native tribes. Thus the 
Hottentots who peopled the mountain 
ranges of the Cape; the Griquas, in 
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trekked through that far-away country, , 979) 
some years ago, the gold-fever had , 
renewed the sleepy state of affairs. 

The discovery of gold at the Wood- 
bush had drawn thither enterprising 
spirits. A telegraph had been opened 
up at the principal dorp of Pietersburg, 
a newspaper started, and the prospectors 
swarmed as thick as bees. It was also 
a splendid opportunity for the half- 
starved natives—who found little 
benefit of any kind at the hands of the 
Boers—to reap a harvest of silver by 
working in the newly-opened mines. 
If there is anything a Boer hates with 
holy fervour it is the natives, or, as they 
are commonly called, Kafirs. 

The spirit of their ancestors—the 
original French refugees who colonised 
the Cape—still exists in the heart of 
every true Boer, and justifies their 
cruelty to the natives on Scriptural 
grounds, since it is founded on the 
theory that the Boers are like the 
Israelites of the Old Testament and the 

A ZULU WARRIOR. 
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whose country diamonds were discovered Pan, and the old De Beers, where it was 


at Klip Drift, Colesberg Kopje, Du Toits no uncommon thing to find the precious 
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gems in the mud plastering of the walls 
of some of the old Boer homesteads ; the 
Basutos, the Swazies, whose lands were 
rich in gold and hunting-grounds; the 
Zulus, said to be descended from the 
Matabele ; the Mashonas and the great 
Matabele race, all come under the common 
title of “ Kafirs.” 

To those who know them in their own 
land, untrammelled by civilisation, they 
are a noble race; and it is strange how 
soon one becomes attached to them, even 
in the capacity of servants or “ boys,” as 
they are called. They have a kind of 
hero-worship for the English, but hate 
the Boers as passionately as it is possible 
for a black man to hate the white. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting of 
all the Kafir tribes are the Hottentots or 
Bushmen, or what remains of them, since 
the race is now nearly extinct. They 
are very small in stature, the face thin, 
and the cheekbones very high, whilst the 
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eyes are small, deep- 
sunk, and very far 
apart. Their colour 
is a pale yellow or 
dusky brown, but 
they have exceedingly 
small hands and feet. 

When they were 

first discovered by the 
settlers, it was impos- 
sible to hold any com- 
munication with them 
owing to the difficulty 
of learning their lan- 
guage, which was a 
sort of click-click— 
each click having a 
different meaning— 
and it speaks highly 
in favour of their intel- 
ligence to know that 
they soon acquired 
the language of the 
colonists, and became 
their most useful ser- 
vants. To this day 
some of the pure- 
blooded Hottentots 
are to be met with 
in the kopjes of the 
Transvaal. 

Time and again the 
writer, when riding in some particularly 
lonely spot, has been startled by the 
sudden appearance of one or two, who 
would start up from the heart of a rocky 
kopje, where they make their homes, to 

,Stare at the rider. They are atrociously 
ugly, but humble and docile as dogs. 

The Matabele and the Zulu are the 
very opposite of the Hottentot. Usually 
very tall, splendidly formed, with hand- 
some and intelligent faces after the 
fashion of their race, they are what 
might be termed the aristocrats of their 
country. Some of the women are ex- 
ceedingly handsome—as a rule, they are 
very difficult to see unless one has access 
to the kraal. It is considered very bad. 
form for them to be seen outside, or to 
go to the mines where their husbands 
and fathers are employed; hence the 
entire absence of female servants of the 
native race in the Transvaal and other 
States outside the Colony. 
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As servants, the “ boys” are an unend- 
ing source of amusement to one who has 
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any sense of humour and a knowledge 
of Kafir-Dutch, the language mostly used 
by them. They have a keen enjoyment 
of fun; in fact, humour is a great point 
in their character, and to hear their witty 


- descriptions of the “ Baas” and the other 


white men would quite put Punch to the 
blush. For white women, especially 
Englishwomen, they have a great respect. 
The “ Misses” of the “ Baas” is a kind 
of deity in their eyes; and small 
wonder, since the women are always 
kind to them. 

There are two qualities in the white 
man which the Kafir adores—one is 
courage, and the other dignity; without 
a fair share of either a “ Baas” can never 
get on with his “boys.” The writer 
knew of one “ Baas” in the mines of 
Johannesburg, who was idolised by his 
Kafir workers for the simple reason that 
he did his own “whipping”; that is to 
say, he would belabour a refractory 
“boy,” who broke the Sabbath by getting 
more than ordinarily “ boozed,” witha 
big “sjambok” or whip of hide kept for 
that purpose, instead of calling in the 
local police and sending the delinquent 
off to gaol. A ‘‘Baas” who is always 
on his “dig.,” as the Kafir terms it, or, 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION, 


in other words, always firm and dignified 
in his dealings with them, is sure of 
getting the greatest amount of work out 
of them. 

The great enemy of the Kafir is the 


canteen-keeper. These birds of prey used 
to perch their nests of drink on the edge 
of the mines, or somewhere near, and sell 
the poor devils what was called “ Cape 
smoke,” a horrible concoction of bad 


brandy and 
rum, which 
drove them to 
all sorts of ex- 
cesses from 
murder down- 
wards. That 
was in the 
old days of 
“camp” life. 
Now things 
are better 
ordered, and 
the canteen- 
keepers held in 
check; but for 
all that, they 
still manage 
to pander to 
the drink- 
appetite of the 
natives, and, 
whether clan- 
destinely or openly, reap a rich harvest out 
of their earnings. The Kafir likes his 
“booze,” but in the kraal-life it is a harm- 
less drink of beer made from mealies, and 
sometimes of wild honey; whilst at the 
mines it is the death-dealing wares of the 
canteen on which he hasto depend for that 
luxury. It isthe one blot on the fair fame of 
the white rule in South Africa, and a big 
black blot indeed is the curse of the canteen. 


oo 





HE University career of James 
Cockletop was singularly success- 


ful. In his twenty-third year he 
was offered a rich Fellowship, which he 
declined, and soon after left his Alma 
Mater to enter into a far more attractive 
and lucrative fellowship than any uni- 
versity could possibly offer. 

It may be a compensatory law of 
Providence that heiresses should usually 
be plain, but a prettier and more attrac- 
tive girl than little Miss Arch it would 
be difficult to meet, and in addition to 
her sweet face, perfect little figure and 
winning manner she had a _ hundred 
thousand pounds for a fortune. When, 
therefore, she accepted the proffered heart, 
hand, and fortune (the last amounting to 
£214 14s. 6d., free of income-tax, per 
annum) of the devoted Jamrie, as she 
affectionately called him, his friends 
declared more loudly than ever that 
“the fellow had the devil’s own luck.” 
The criticism of newly-fledged graduates 
must not, however, be taken too seriously, 
and it is a trait in the general character 
to ascribe success to luck, when a careful 
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examination of the circumstances would 
show merit to have played the larger 
part in determining the event. Cockle- 
top was indeed lucky in being blessed 
by Nature witha healthy body, a capable 
mind, and a handsome face, but he might 
fairly claim as self-developed merit his 
unflaggiog industry and perseverance, his 
self-denial, and his command over a 
naturally irritable temper. He had one 
blemish which stood out from all his 
minor ones—an inordinate vanity, con- 
ceit, or self-appreciation—a state of 
mind inadequately indicated by either 
of these terms, but perhaps partaking of 
all three. It was rumoured that his 
paternal grandfather had made his 
money in a thriving cats’-meat round. 
Yet Cockletop, having a respect for 
pedigree, thought himself the equal of a 
Howard. His University honours gave 
him no special satisfaction, as he esteemed 
it a matter of course that he should be a 
first class, and his handsome person re- 
ceived small attention, because he thought 
it superior to adventitious aids. Cer- 
tainly there were grounds for this suppo- 
sition. Six feet one in height, forty-four 
inches round the chest, perfectly pro- 
portioned throughout, his figure matched 
a face modelled on classical lines. His 
eye was commanding, the iris of deep 
purple, placed in scurotic of dazzling 
D 
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whiteness, and the lids opened beyond 
the usual size. Shakespeare’s descrip- 
tion, “ Prince of his presence,” must have 
applied to some such man. To Cockle- 
top, Cockletop was the centre of crea- 
tion. Everything received its colour 
from Cockletop as far as human affairs 
went; but he was not agnostic, and 
attended church after leaving the Uni- 
versity. 

After his marriage he went on the 
usual wedding tour, but becoming ena- 
moured of a picturesque and ancient 
German town, settled there for three 
years, during which time he devoted 
himself exclusively, as far as study was 
concerned, to theoretical and practical 
chemistry, and made discoveries suffi- 
ciently important to revolutionise several 
industries. His name attained a Euro- 
pean celebrity, and on his return to Eng- 
land he found himself something of a 
lion, and at the next election was made 
a fellow of the Royal Society. His 
domestic relations were exceedingly 
happy, and a happier man all round it 
would be difficult to find. As, however, 
the princess in the fairy tale had her 
comfort marred by a crumpled rose-leaf, 
so Cockletop began to feel the Nemesis 
of his idiotic self-complacency. To be 
second in any society was to him intoler- 
able, and all social distinctions which 
served to put him in this condition seemed 
to him an infringement of the first prin- 
ciples which should govern society. 
When he received an invitation from 
some distinguished individual “to meet 
the Prince of Wales” or some foreign 
potentate, he thought the Prince of 
Wales or foreign potentate ought also to 
have received a card “to meet Professor 
Cockletop,” and if his invitation were 
only for the evening, and a dinner-party 
had preceded the reception or dance, his 
blood burned with so righteous an indig- 
nation, and his purple eyes flashed such 
fire that his wife feared, not without 
reason, that a contretemps would sooner 
or later occur. 

The manner of its occurrence was this : 
A distinguished foreign potentate, no 
black ruler of a horde of naked savages, 
but a king quite in the first-class, was on 
a visit to England. To meet him was 








the distinction of the season; yet when 
Professor and Mrs. Cockletop received a 
card from the Duke of —— for a dance, 
Cockletop’s feathers began to ruffle, and 
his eyes to flash in a way which always 
made his little wife’s heart palpitate with 
a fear of impending trouble. The King 
was to dine at the Duke’s, and he, Cockle- 
top, was put off with a paltry dance. 

It was, therefore, in a humour which 
Irishmen describe as “spoiling for a 
fight,” that he arrived at the Duke’s 
residence. 

His irritability was not decreased by 
the conduct of the guardians of the 
traffic. His equipage, which was a 
modest one, compared unfavourably in 
appearance with the string of gorgeous 
carriages which formed in the square to 
set down guests at the Duke’s, and 
although, doubtless, the constables acted 
in conformity with the regulations, the 
sensitiveness of Cockletop took offence 
when he was ordered to remain on the 
opposite side of the square, and saw the 
prospect of an hour’s waiting. “ This is 
a siga,” said he to his wife, “of the 
shoddy truckling which interlards the 
idiotic assertiveness of the age. In 
theory one man is as good as another. 
In practice an unostentatious vehicle has 
to wait for a cee-spring barouche and a 
pair of flaunting footmen. How strange 
it is that we poor grains on the surface 
of an inferior planet, warmed by a 
luminary which is itself but the pallid 
reflection of suns beyond human ken, 
should strive to distinguish and exalt 
one grain over another, but I am not 
going to be insulted by being kept here ; 


let’s get out and walk.” “ But the roads 
are muddy, Jamrie, dear, and I have on a 
pair of satin shoes!” ‘Nay, Alice,” 


replied Jamrie, who was already on the 
pavement, “shall our dignity suffer for a 
miserable piece of shoemaker’s work? 
Come on.” 

They walked round the square and 
arrived at the residence, poor little 
Mrs. Cockletop’s shoes leaving stains 
upon the cloth which covered the marble 
entrance steps. Six footmen, each rival- 
ling in glory a materialised Phoebus, 
stood in the hall to receive the names of 
the guests. ‘Professor and Mrs. Jamrie 
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Cockletop,” thundered along the arched 
roof of the hall. As they mounted the 
stairs, another relic of the age of James de 
la Plush, on the first landing, took up the 
echo. ‘“ Professor Hand, Miss Jemina 
Cockletop.” If a glance could have 
blasted the minion, Cockletop’s eyes 
would have done it. As they approached 
the entrance to the drawing-room, a 
geatlemanly individual,in a suave voice, 
announced, “ Professor Hand, Miss Jemima 
Carrotop.” PoorMrs. Cockletop—her hair 
was golden. 

The Duchess stood at the entrance to 
the drawing-room to receive the guests. 
She was a remarkably gracious lady. 
Knowing her husband took an interest in 
scientific matters, she bestowed a more 
than usually cordial smile and bow upon 
the professor, who, however, had passed 
the point when this might have pro- 
pitiated him. The three drawing-rooms, 
which, in the absence of a room specially 
designed for the purpose, were used for 
the dance, presented a most gorgeous 
appearance. The floors were polished to 
the glassiness of ice; the electric light, 


enclosed in peach-coloured glass, designed 
to resemble tropical flowers, cast a full but 
soft light upon the magnificent display 
of palms and ferns arranged on either 
side of the room, enshrouding lounges of 


green-coloured damask, upon which 
embroidery was so skilfully wrought that 
the flowers depicted seemed opening 
their petals to the rays of light which 
fell through the shade cast by the gentle 
swaying of the palms; and the band 
stationed at the upper end was hidden 
by the rarest and most beautiful orchids, 
which formed a flowery arch, spanning 
the entrance to an extremely large con- 
servatory, cooled by innumerable minute 
fountains, and blocks of ice concealed in 
ferny bowers. 

The last echoing vibration of stringed 
instruments was fading away when the 
professor and his wife entered the rooms, 
which, large as they were, gave the im- 
pression of an inconvenient crowding, 
which was particularly noticeable near 
the entrance. At the other end, where 
the Duke and foreign potentate were 
holding a small reception, there was 
more space, and Cockletop, having a 
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just regard for his own comfort, made 
his way there. Now it usually happens 
that men occupying exalted positions 
have remarkably good memories, and 
the Duke was no exception to the rule; 
but as even dukes do not entertain 
majesties of the first class every day, his 
attention at the particular moment when 
Cockletop presented himself was entirely 
engrossed by his royal guest. 

The professor thought that he had 
more than ordinary claims upon the 
Duke’s attention, for the latter had 
several times consulted Cockletop re- 
specting a projected work upon the 
“Nebulous Formation of Galaxies Out- 
side our System.” But alas! at the 
present moment the range of the Duke’s 
vision had fallen from the heavens to the 
earth, and the blaze from the diamond 
orders of the Garter and the Golden 
Fleece, sparkling on his guest’s breast, 
were the luminaries from which he drew 
his sustenance. A cool bow was all, 
therefore, which fell to Cockletop’s share, 
which in his then state of mind had 
the effect which oil would have if poured 
upon flame. Five minutes’ reflection 
might have averted the contretemps which 
followed, but unfortunately the band 
struck up the first bars of a quadrille, 
and the monarch, rising, offered his arm 
to a lady. The dancers, hurrying to take 
their places, jostled the irresolute pro- 
fessor, and he was just about to lead his 
wife to a seat when, as the red flag of 
Matador catches the eye of the infuriated 
bull, so the flashing purple orb of Cockle- 
top was fixed at sight of a red silk cord. 
This formed an enclosure for the more 
exalted guests, and by some negligence 
on the part of the footman, who acted 
as pillar on one side for the attachment 
of this cord, the professor had walked 
round the impediment into the charmed 
space. When the sets for the quadrille 
began to form, the footman on the pro- 
fessor’s side of the room had backed to 
the wall, thus tightening the cord and 
rendering it more conspicuous. Two 
versions of the scene which followed 
have been circulated in society ; that more 
generally received, because more numer- 
ously attested, was from those who only 
saw what occurred; those who both 
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heard and saw were fewer in number 
and more reticent in speech. 

The gestures of the most impassioned 
rhetorician when distance prevents the 
accompanying words reaching the ear 
are often very ridiculous. The English- 
man is not asthe Italian to whom gesture 
is a second language, and Cockletop’s pro- 
ceedings without the words which accom- 
panied them have seemed strange indeed. 
Those near the entrance saw a stately 
and well-proportioned man advance into 
the centre of the room as if he were about 
to perform a pas-seul facing a cord which 
two footmen held as a skipping-rope, the 
trio advancing and retreating before the 
exalted personages at the upper end, 
giving the impression that some novel 
and grotesque performance had been 
devised for the entertainment of his 
Majesty. It seemed mo:-t like a skip- 


ping-rope dance, but the tall gentleman 
in the centre appeared ignorant of the 
most elementary principles of the art, for 
instead of skipping he pranced, lifting 
one leg to a height which threatened 
with each movement to lay him on the 
flat of his back in vain attempts to step 


over the rope, while the footmen who 
held either end were with particularly 
grave and even disturbed countenances 
doing a meretricious kind of double 
shuffle on their own account. 

At last, by an almost superhuman 
effort, the tall gentleman succeeded in 
getting one leg over the rope, but the 
other foot slipping on the polished floor, 
caused the unfortunate figurante to do, 
what is vulgarly known in acrobatic 
circles as “the splits.” The violent and 
unexpected jerk given to the rope drew 
the two footmen into the centre, who, 
colliding with the prostrate man, formed 
‘ what seemed an inextricable tangle. 
Before, however, the guests could crowd 
round the spot the tangle separated, the 
rope disappeared, and for all that 
remained the onlookers might have been 
the victims of an optical delusion. 

The explanation of this scene will be 
found in the professor’s words. “I pro- 
test, your Majesty,” said the professor, 
when he advanced into the centre of the 
room, “ against this insult which is being 
offered to your Majesty.” The professor 
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here bowed low, which bow the King, 
hearing only the word Majesty, graciously 
acknowledged. The band, intent on its 
own business, had now proceeded to the 
first figure of the dance, and the lady, 
who was honoured by being his Majesty's 
partner, imagined in her confusion the 
tall gentleman to be her vis-a-vis, and 
also bowed. 

The Duke was so astonished to find 
his royal guest engaging in saltatory 
motion in which two of his own footmen 
appeared to be taking part, that he was 
completely paralysed. ‘ Todivide some 
of the guests enjoying a common hospi- 
tality,” continued the irrepressible pro- 
fessor, “is to infer that these are not fit 
to be brought into any intimate connec- 
tion with so exalted a personage as 
yourself, in which case they should not 
have been invited to meet you. To 
conclude that your Majesty would coin- 
cide in-the violation of the law of 
hospitality is an insult which I am sure 
our host would never have thought of 
offering, had not his perceptions been 
dulled by a certain amount of custom.” 
“This gentleman appears to object to 
some of your arrangements, Duke,” 
observed the King. “ Who is he?” 

““I am quite overcome, your Majesty,” 
replied the Duke, “that such a scene 
should have occurred before you, but I 
assure your Majesty that he is a most 
scientific professor and that I had no 
idea he was insane until this moment.” 

“I therefore appeal to your Majesty,” 
continued Cockletop, “ to order this badge 
of toadyism, which would be a disgrace 
to an age of sumptuary laws, and which 
is ten times more discreditable to this 
age of enlightenment and progress, to be 
withdrawn from the sanction of your 
presence.” The professor here made his 
final effort to get over the rope, and fell 
down as described. 

“Really,” said the King, “this is 
extremely ridiculous; kindly order the 
rope to be removed.” ‘This was at once 
doue, and the dance proceeded without 
other untoward incident to its close. 

For some weeks after, Cockletop found 
himself somewhat coldly received in 
society. Great scientific acquirements, 
however, are accepted as an excuse for a 
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“The Professor made his final effort to get over the rope.” 
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certain amount of peculiarity, and in 
course of time (except by the Duke, who 
never forgave the humiliation Cockletop 
had caused him), the matter faded from 
general memory, but not from the reten- 
tive memory of His Majesty, then Prince 
of Wales, who had been amused by the 
account he had received of the Professor’s 
eccentric conduct at the ball, and deter- 
mined to test the sincerity of the opinions 
which Cockletop had made public in so 
strange a manner. 

The Prince was about to dine in Park 
Lane, and according to custom a list of 
guests was forwarded for His Royal 
Highness’ inspection. This was approved 
and returned. Meeting his inviter later 
in the week, the Prince turned the 
conversation to Professor Cockletop. 

“I think I have met him at your house, 
have I not?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Lord B., “and I 
believe Lady B. has seat him a card for 
Wednesday evening, but of course id 

“Oh, no,” replied the Prince. “On 
the contrary, I feel sorry his name was 
not on the list you sent me, as I should 
have been glad to meet him at dinner.” 

“We thought of asking him to dine, 
but he is so exceedingly peculiar in his 
ideas. You have heard about his conduct 
at the Duke of =?" 

“Yes. That is the reason I desire to con- 
verse with him. I am curious to learn in 
what proportions personal feeling and 
principle were present on that occasion.” 

“T will call on him this afternoon,” 
said Lord B. , “and if possible secure 
his presence at dinner.” 
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On that particular Wednesday evening 
Cockletop was in the seventh heaven of 
delight. He had dined well, and for the 
first time at the same table as the Prince 
of Wales. He had been cordially 
received by everyone, and had been 
allowed to lead the conversation on 
several subjects. He began to think that 
perhaps after all the molecules which 
formed the universe were beginning to 
settle into symmetrical form. In the 
ball room the attendance was large, but 
the Prince kept the professor by his side 
during a great part of the evening, and 
the upper part of the room was kept 
tolerably clear, for the sets in which the 
Prince took part, by a red silk cord, 
similar to the one which had roused 
Cockletop’s antagonism at the Duke's. 
The professor, however, appeared quite 
u iconscious of its presence. 

Upon leaving, the Prince shook hands 
with Cockletop and said :— 

“Good night, professor. I trust des- 
pite my many questions on scientific 
subjects, and the other restrictions on 
your perfect freedom of thought and 


-action, you have not been much bored 


this evening.” 

“The conversation of Your Royal 
Highness has been most interesting. 
And I am sure there has been nothing 
to mar the perfect harmony of the 
most enjoyable evening I have ever 
spent.” 

“Ah. Then your objection to that 
barrier,” said the Prince, nodding towards 
the red cord, “‘ only holds good when you 
are on the wrong side of it.” 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


NNABEL JESSON, née Ridgeley, 
has been dead three years. She was 

a paragon of the domestic virtues, 

the very wife for that cold-blooded, 
strictly ordered, just but exacting public 
man and M.P., Mr. Filmer Jesson of 
Overbury Towers. She kept his house 
in perfect order, and, as he wanted 
nothing more, she sufficed. She came 
by her British virtues honestly. Her 
father, Sir Daniel Ridgeley, is a 


pompous, narrow-minded, unsympathe- 
tic, bloodless, canting humbug, and her 
mother the very quintessence of British 
Philistinism, hard and armour-cased in 


prejudice. Their surviving daughter, 
Geraldine, has all the vices and virtues 
of the stock. Their son, Pryce, has all 
its vices without any of its virtues. The 
four Ridgeleys are, taken together or 
singly, but especially together, a dose 
guaranteed to curdle any generous feeling 
and drive any spirited soul to run amok, 
Mr. Filmer Jesson has married-again, but 
the second wife is nota Ridgeley. When 
he finds that out, he brings Geraldine 
into his house to keep it in order and 
train up his little son—all on the Ridge- 
ley methods, and Nina, the new wife, 
plays second fiddle thereafter. Naturally 
she does not like it, but she tries to bear 
it. She might have succeeded, but the 
three other Ridgeleys are invited to the 
house on the occasion of the opening of 
a new park, which Filmer is presenting 
to the town as a memorial of his late 
wife, the sainted Annabel. ‘The occasion 
—it is the third anniversary of Annabel’s 


death—serves the Ridgeleys with oppor- 
tunities of contrasting the peerless Anna- 
bel with the inefficient Nina. They 
despise her, and they show it. They 
humiliate her ; they goad her into resent- 
ment and defiance. They remain super- 
ciliously critical of all her passionate 
moods, and her husband is incapable of 
understanding her. Even the boy catches 
the spirit of the others and slights her. 
But for one man she is in deadly peril, 
and that man is Filmer’s brother, Hilary 
Jesson. He alone understands and has 
the will to help, but he can only counsel 
submission on her part while he tries to 
rouse in the others some sense of kindness 
and decency. In vain his efforts, and 
Nina breaks into open revolt against her 
husband and his first wife’s family. Then 
she makes a discovery. The immaculate 
Annabel was the mistress of a Major 
Maurewarde, who is one of the present 
house party, and the boy, Derek, is his 
son, not Filmer Jesson’s! Conceive how 
this discovery puts into her hands the 
absolute command of the situation. 
Would any woman, treated as she has 
been, be blameworthy for using it to 
humiliate her humiliators and recover the 
position from which they have degraded 
her? But Hilary persuades her to forego 
revenge and to give him the compro- 
mising letters. We who look on at this 
tragi-comedy of life are disposed to resent 
the renunciation, so potently have our 
chivalrous sympathies been wrought 
upon. Are the inhuman Ridgeleys and 
the callous husband to know no punish- 
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ment? But consider. Suppose she 
degrades the saintly Annabel’s memory ; 
she has her revenge, but how will the act 
place her in her husband’s estimation? 
Being what he is, would not his mind 
be softened towards her by her renuncia- 
tion, but more deeply embittered if 
she had disclosed her discovery? It 
seems to me that Mr. Pinero has 
never shown a _ subtler and a truer 
reading of human nature than just 
at this point of his brilliant play. It is 
the culmination of a story of rare 
dramatic power. Hilary keeps the com- 
promising letters and, hopeless of winning 
justice for Nina otherwise, himself at last 
tells his brother the truth about his first 
wife, and puts the evidence in his hands. 
After the first overwhelming shock, 
Filmer's first thought is, “ It was kind of 
Nina to give them up—it was kind of 
her”; and it is permitted to hope that 
out of this consciousness of his wife’s 
magnanimity—out of her recovered pride 
and sense of right-doing—out of their 
mutual sharing of a secret that makes 
her in all real essentials the worthier 
wife, true happiness will come for them 
both. 

“His House in Order” is in Mr. 
Pinero’s best manner. By an unconven- 
tional device the situation is sufficiently 
expounded without prolixity, and there- 
after his audience is at once put en 
vapport with the motive of the play and 
the chief personages who are to interpret 
it. The author has never shown his skill 
in developing a situation, his feeling for 
dramatic effect, his command of the art 
of concentrating the sympathies of an 
audience where he wills, more surely than 
in the play at the St. James’s. There are 
two or three occasions when he seems to 
falter. One is the quite unnecessary 
palaver over the cigarette case. Andthe 
story of the French chef put into the 
mouth of Hilary Jesson is prolix and has 
the air of being somewhat tawdry in 
comparison with the situation that 
prompts its recital. It is admirably 
delivered, however, by Mr. Alexander, 
whose part as Hilary is quite in the 
actor's vein. If his speeches are some- 
times rather long, they are delivered with 
point and dignity. Throughout the play 
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is adequatety cast, and its already long 
run shows no sigas of coming to an end. 


-The Court Theatre closed an evi- 
dently successful summer season with a 
revival of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play, 
“You Never Can Tell,” not an inappro- 
priate prelude to and accompaniment 
of the follies and frivolities of the 
holiday month of the year. The idle 
futilities of a fashionable seaside resort 
have some affinity with a play wherein 
a real domestic tragedy is made the 
background of light-hearted raillery and 
finally fritters out in pure rollicking 
farce. None of Mr.Shaw’s plays affordsa 
better illustration of his inability to find 
anything in human nature, except the 
ridiculous or the futile. Apparently his 
fellow-creatures goad him into a passion 
of cynical merriment ; their most serious 
moods are nothing but a pose, and 
tragedy is a sort of culminating joke. 
Of course we laugh—laugh consumedly. 
There is no better fun in the world than 
the mordant jest at the expense of 
character. Weareeven broad enough to 
enjoy it, though we may feel the shaft 
quivering in our own flesh. Humanity, 
nowadays, in decadent London at least, 
is fairly conscious of its own fatuity, and 
is not a bit shocked or embarrassed when 
it is found out. If the exposure is clever 
and adorned with wit, we enjoy it. 
Only—cui bono! I put it to Mr. Shaw— 
cui bono? Is it worth while labouring so 
much merely to entertain? He neither 
points to other worlds, nor leads the 
way. Not to go beyond “You Never 
Can Tell,” does not that play justify me ? 
For here are husband and wife, now in 
middle life, separated for eighteen years 
past by incompatibility of temperament. 
The three children have been left with 
Mrs. Clandon, the wife, and exhibit, 
according to their diverse natures, the 
results of a training at the hands of a 
mother who has fantastic theories on this 
subject, such as that all emotions should 
be suppressed, and that everyone has an 
unquestionable right to double-lock his 
or her experience against any outside 
intermeddling. The eldest daughter has 
turned out an_ iceberg, constantly 
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threatened with the irruption of an in- 
ternal volcano. The younger daughter 
is an irrepressible hoyden, and the son a 
prig, but a prig with some saving sense 
of natural humour. This family came to 
England from their home in Madeira, 
and meet a Mr. Crampton, the husband 
and father, of whose existence the 
children have been kept in entire 
ignorance. The younger children pa- 
tronise him; Gloria, the elder daughter, 
is cold and repellant ; the wife is irre- 
concilable—a self-centred and apparently 
heartless woman. Mr. McComas, the 
family solicitor, tries to effect a recon- 
ciliation and calls in a rather trucu- 
lent barrister to assist him. Does he 
succeed? I defy anybody to find out. 
_ At the moment when the solution should 
come, the barrister dons a comic fancy 
dress; Dolly Clandon appears as Colum- 
bine, her brother Phillip as Harlequin ; the 
solicitor and the lonely father, who has 
been separated from his wife and children 
for eighteen years, threaten to follow 
their example, and the domestic em- 
broglio which we have been following 
through three-and-a-half acts with some 
sort of interest, is suddenly eclipsed in a 
harlequinade as thaumaturgic as any 
that ever followed a pantomine trans- 
formation. I have said nothing of the 
love episode between Gloria and a young 
and impecunious dentist, if that can be 
called a love episode, in which the girl 
shivers with shame because she has been 
kissed, and the lover woos with a pru- 
dishly tight rein on his emotions. But of 
the love episode, as of the domestic fate 
of the Clandons, “‘ You Never Can Tell’”’ 
what the end is at the final fall of the 
curtain. Thus does Mr. Shaw flout us once 
more, but he does it with a brilliancy of 
wit and banter, of paradox and irony 
that keep us in the best of spirits through- 
out the performance. And what can be 
said of the acting, except that it is as 
near perfection as any of us can hope to 
see? If Mr. Shaw’s plots are usually left 
in a hopeless muddle, his characterisation 
is as clean-cut and unmistakable as an 
intaglio. ‘The actor is left in no doubt 
about the author’s meaning, and in the 
cast of “You Never Can Tell’’ every 
character of the play has an absolutely 


faithful interpreter. Mr. Louis Calvert 
impersonates the old waiter, his unctuous, 
dry, deprecating manner, his shrewd and 
witty observations on men, women and 
life, with masterly skillandsympathy. Miss 
Lillah McCarthy’s Gloria is an extremely 
fine interpretation of a difficult part to 
make convincing, and Mr. Henry Ainley’s 
Valentine stamps him as equally effective 
in the well-defined paths of realism and 
the more subtle definition of character. 
The Phillip Clandon of Mr. Norman Page 
is an amazingly clean-cut study, and 
Miss Margaret Busse gives full force to 
the lively and voluble Dolly. If evera 
playwright was fortunate in his inter- 
preters, Mr. Bernard Shaw is that man. 

The autumn season at the Court opened 
with “ John Bull’s Other Island,” which 
will be followed, as announced, with 
“Man and Superman,” in October. 


Is “Raffles” a travesty, or a phase 
of summer madness, or an honest piece 
of melodrama, or a prize problem, 
or a farce, or—what? At all events 
it proves that the theatrical manager 
“never knows his luck” till he strikes 
it, and the Comedy Theatre has struck 
it this time and no mistake. I think it 
must be that mysterious grandfather clock 
that does the business—it seems im- 
possible not to drop into easy slafig in 
writing about “Raffles”—for not until 
the clock confesses what an empty fraud 
it is do we begin to see exactly where 
we are, and then the play is over. We 
go out feeling that we have been the 
victims of a huge practical joke, and, of 
course, try to persuade all our friends and 
acquaintances into the same box. Well, 
if our friends and acquaintances have a 
sense of humour—if they like the shock of 
the unexpected deliverance from bewilder- 
ment—if they have leisure to enjoy the 
experience, they will thank the authors 
for “ Raffles,” and us for directing them 
thitherward. “ Raffles” can be compared 
to nothing more apt than an American 
mixed drink ; a base of fiery spirit tem- 
pered with plenty of cracked ice, a dash - 
of sour and lots of sugar, some Ango- 
stura bitters and an ameliorating straw- 
berry, violently hostile flavours com- 
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pounded to a seductive relish in a 
“ shaker,” and an after effect of sublime 
indifference to mortal ills—until the 
reaction comes, when, as I have said, we 
invite our friends to sample the same 
dose. Everybody is supposed to know 
by this time that “ Raffles” is a gentle- 
man by dayand a burglar by night, the 
victim of an unconquerable passion for 
hazardous crime, with whom the most 
charming women fall desperately in love ; 
the modern substitute for the romantic 
highwayman. Given this melodramatic 
figure disguised in evening dress; a 
devoted male friend ; a sweet young girl 
whom the cracksman loves, and who 
loves him; a woman with a past who 
can “give away” Raffles if she-chooses ; 
and, above all, a cute American detec- 
tive who sees through Raffles with optics 
that realise the miraculous powers of those 
which Sam Weller disclaimed possessing, 
and anyone can see that the mixture is 
bound to be a little “heady.” So it is, 
and confusing to the analyst. It is full 
of puzzles. We do not know whether to 


admire Raffles or detest him, to sympa- 


thise with Gwendoline or congratulate 
her, to laugh at the detective or worship 
him. But at the very last the clock 
solves the whole bag of mysteries—how, 
I shall not say; it must be seen to be 
appreciated. Mr. Gerald du Maurier 
plays Raffles, but the authors, Messrs. E. 
W. Hornung (who created the charac- 
ter in fiction) and Eugene W. Presbrey 
are responsible for the indefinite and 
puzzling shetch of their hero, not Mr. du 
Maurier, who is very much alive when, 
in the last two acts, he is supposed to be 
fighting for safety against the detective’s 
wiles. Mr. Dion Boucicault makes a 
very mild and impenetrable detective. 
We are left in much doubt whether he is 
ever accomplishing anything, in spite of 
his assurance, but that again is the fault 
of the authorship. However, I have 
sufficiently indicated, I hope, why all 
shortcomings in, the quality of the 
variocs ingredients are disguised in the 
combined flavours of the beverage. 


If you visit the Criterion Theatre dur- 
ing the run of “The Prince Chap,” you 


must go prepared to be confronted with 
every subtly calculated device to stir up 
the founts of tender sentiment within 
you. The steel-clad cynic will smile, no 
doubt, and murmur in disgust, “ Dickens- 
ian twaddle,” and generally entertain a 
very low opinion of his sentimental fellow 
creatures. The author of “The Prince 
Chap” would, as doubtless, not care a 
rap for this opinion of the cynic, because 
he knows that nine out of every ten 
persons has a deep well of salt tears they 
are only too willing to have tapped. 
And tears and smiles chase each other 
through the whole of the three acts, or 
if they do not it is not the fault of 
“The Prince Chap.” Childhood plays a 
great part in the play. In the first act 
little Claudia is five, and she comes on 
just after we have seen her mother die in 
the arms of the struggling young sculptor, 
and, of course, the first thing little 
Claudia does is to ask for her mother, 
and then we all catch our breath. The 
sculptor adopts her, and in the second act 
Claudia is eight and there is a Christmas 
tree with heaps of presents, all quite in 
the Dickens vein, and the bigger Claudia 
finds out there is a Princess Charming for 
the Prince Chap (who, of course, is the 
struggling sculptor, getting richer and 
less struggling with each act), and little 
Claudia dvesn't cotton to the idea of any 
Princess coming into that little family, 
which to her mind is quite large enough, 
and then we see there is to be rivalry 
between the little eight-year-old orphan 
and the grown-up Princess. In the third 
act Claudia is eighteen and the Prince 
Chap, no longer struggling, is neverthe- 
less very much disturbed in his mind and, 
when he kindly but firmly rejects the 
most unladylike advances of the Princess, 
and sends her packing, we understand at 
once that he is really in love with his 
protegée, but hasn’t as yet the least 
suspicion as to what ails him. Like 
many another stage guardian before him, 
his eyes are opened partly by another 
man’s proposal for Claudia’s hand, but 
even more by Claudia’s giving herself 
away, so to say. It is a melting play, 
and the silly lump keeps coming into the 
throat, but it is not a great play never- 
theless. It is as though one took a novel 
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and chopped pathetic lumps out of it and 
made an act of each lump. It is even 
pathetically old-fashioned; all the 
characters ought to be in mid-Victorian 
costume. A comic “slavey” is very 
much in evidence in the first two acts, 
very dirty and an iconoclast of the 
indubitable stage type. In the third act 
she just calls in, quite resplendent, to tell 
us she is going to be married. Of course, 
a great deal can happen in fifteen years, 
the time covered by the play, and we 
ought, no doubt, to be grateful to the 
author for his restraint. Naturally, 
Claudia is represented by three different 
persons, and I am bound to say that all 
of them, even the youngest, are very 
capable indeed. Mr. H. R. Roberts plays 
the chief part,. the sculptor, William 
Peyton, and is quite adequate to the 
demand upon him. I shall not be sur- 
prised if a play containing so much 
emotional sentiment has a long and 
successful run. 


In “Amasis” at the New Theatre the 
musical play seems to be swinging back 


to the simpler and sturdier form of 
comic opera, a movement of which 
there are a good many symptoms, and 
very welcome they are. Mr. Frederick 
Fenn, the author, has hit on a genuinely 
humorous idea—humorous by reason of 
the essential incongruity between the 
sanctity that hedged the cat in the days 
of the Pharaohs and the Twentieth 
Century irreverence for feline warblers ; 
but Mr. Fenn does not seem to have 
made as much of his idea as he might, 
and sometimes the fun becomes a little 
thin, not to say childish. Prince Anhotep 
has come to Memphis to wed the 
Princess Amasis, daughter of the reign- 
ing Pharaoh, and has the misfortune to 
drop a brick on one of the sacred cats 
which was rash enough to disturb his 
slumbers. Presumably this was pussy’s 
ninth and last life, for it never rallied 
from the shock, and the punishment 
for so appalling a desecration is death. 
Prince Anhotep does not lose his life or 
his bride, however, and his deliverance 
supplies the motive for all the humorous 
inventions of the author which make up 


the two acts. There are two or three 
features which emphatically raise 
“Amasis” from the ruck of musical 
farces of the past few years. Its central 
idea has force enough to seize the 
imagination in the first place, and it 
is carried consistently straight through 
the play. Then there is introduced a 
serious element in the love of the poor 
scribe, Cheiro, for the Princess, whose 
happiness he would secure by taking 
on his own shoulders the crime for which 
her lover has been condemned. Cheiro’s 
self-sacrifice gives occasion for a very 
dainty and charming finale of really 
serious interest, of which the composer, 
Mr. Philip Michael Faraday, has taken 
full advantage. Indeed, Mr. Faraday’s 
work is admirable throughout, perhaps 
a trifle too reminiscent at times, and 
often very suggestive of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's work in this field of composi- 
tion ; but it is imaginative and vigorous. 
Miss Ruth Vincent as Amasis has some 
charming songs, to which her full rich 
voice gives admirable effect. There is a 
topical solo for Mr. Rutland Barrington, 
with chorus, that recalls the old Savoy 
days. Mr. Barrington’s style is quite in 
the true comic opera vein—funny, with- 
out being grotesque or buffoonish. The 
latter element is amply supplied by the 
Court Embalmer and the Keeper of the 
Crocodiles. 


London would scarcely know itself 
without a “ Hall of Mystery,” though it 
is some time since I have dropped in 
at St. George’s Hall to be bewildered 
by those weird magicians, Mr. J. N. 
Maskelyne and Mr. David Devant. 
Doubtless by the time these notes 
appear they will have invented new 
and even more startling mysteries to 
supersede what I saw ; but I was quite 
satisfied. The combination of Eastern 
magic and Western science, of oriental 
craft and occidental resource, is of 
marvellous potency, and produces some 
extraordinary results. The “ Mascot 
Moth” floats visibly in the air one 
moment, a living thing in the form and 
with the face of a beautiful girl, poised 
on gossamer wings, and in the next 
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instant, in a breath of time, has vanished 
utterly into the void. Miss Dora Devant, 
under the hypnotic control of her brother, 
interprets the minds and will of the 
audience with a precision that is start- 
ling. Mr. Maskelyne presents to us his 
lively and volatile “ New Page,” human 
and solid to all appearances, but gifted 
with a quite ghost-like capacity for 
inexplicable appearances and disappear- 
ances. If one has any desire to live 
for two-and-a-half hours in an uncanny 
other- world than the prosaic and 


strictly-ordered sphere of our experience, 
he will obtain it at St. George’s Hall 


I know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care! 

She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! Beware ! 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 


She has two eyes so soft and 
brown, 
Take care ! 
She gives a side glance and looks 
down, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee !— Longfellow. 
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any afternoon or evening in the week, 
Nor do these infractions of what we call 
natural law make up the whole of a St. 
George’s Hall entertainment, for the 
world seems drawn upon for the most 
expert jugglers and equilibrists. A rose 
tree grows from nothing but a tub of 
sand, as nearly as possible before our 
very eyes, and bears real roses to be 
clipped and bestowed upon favoured 
ladies in the audience; and a Japanese 
performer executes such marvellous feats 
upon a perpendicular rope as to prove 
conclusively that he cannot be subject to 
the ordinary law of gravitation. 





By 
JAMES McCABE, LL.B, 


A Tale of the Irish Rebellion. 


(As related by a Peasant.) 


‘‘The fox must sleep sometime, the wild deer 
must rest ; 
An’ treachery will prey on the heart iv the 
best.”’ 
SHamus O'BRIEN. 


"YE see that slash up there in the 
D face iv the mountain down apiece 
middle ways from the white cap 
iv the snow? Yes, that’s it. Well, 
shure it’s called the cave iv slaughter, an’ 
was the hidin’ place iv Jim O’Keeffe, the 
Ribbonman, in the dark times that’s 
gone. There’sa patch iv brown rock in 
front; an’ iv a summer's evenin’ whin 
the sun is goin’ down, behind the 
shoulder of the hill there, into the 
Itlantic, the last taste iv a glance he 
throws on these parts is on that slice iv 
rock an’ makes it as red as blood. An’ 
the boys and girls comin’ in from the 
fields, lookin’ at it, says, blessin’ theirsels 
an’ whisperin’ — 

“The blood iv the Ribbonman is 
shinin’ very strong to-night. May God 
purtect us from all hurt or harm.” 

Iv a bonfire night too, whin the boys 
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are haulin’ down the furze an’ the bog 
aldher an’ the big bundles iv the heath 
to make the fire here in the borheen, and 
keep the blight off the potaty garden, I 
go bail there’s not wan iv thim would 
put a bill-hook into that side iv the 
mountain for fear iv disturbin’ the last 
sleep iv the Ribbonman O’Keeffe an’ the 
false-hearted, beautiful girl who’s there 
buried near him, or the soljers who’ve 
their lodgin’ till the Last Day in the 
bog mould iv Corrin. 

Story is it? Wisha ’tis the pityful 
story, an’ some iv the womin don’t be in 
the better of hearin’ it, an’ will set up 
cryin’ an’ ullagonin’, which is_ the 
nathure iv the craythurs. Faith, I hear 
me gran’father, forty years ago, tellin’ it 
over an’ over again, settin’ down in the 
chimbley corner, lightin’ his pipe wid a 
dhry potaty stalk to give a flavour to the 
bit iv tobaccy. Begor it’s oftin it gev 
meself a shake thim times goin’ up to 
bed, afterwards thinkin’ an’ dhramin’ iv 
blood an’ murther an’ ghosts an’ banshees : 
a young gossoon that had no sinse and 
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was afeard iv the shadows the heel iv 
the fire was makin’ on the wall. 

Be what me gran’father tould me it all 
took place after the battle iv Vinegar 
Hill. -The ould cause was gone to the 
mischief, an’ the poor people was slaugh- 
terin’ be gangs iv soljers an’ Hessians 
who were tramboosin’ around the couthry 
atin’ an’ dhrinkin’ an’ murthern’ be 
Marshul Law for satisfaction, an’ to 
quietin’ the Rebels, as they said, after the 
Rebellion. You couldn't call a horse or 
a cow or a hin ora haypurth yer own, to 
say nothin’ iv yer sowl and body; an’ 
the divil a snuff iv a candle could ye 
light after nightfall for fear iv drawin’ 
the soljers to the house an’ they hangin’ 
ye for thrayson. 

Most iv the boys around this place that 
wasn’t shot or hung took to the moun- 
tains; livin’ on the rabbits an’ hares an’ 
the dhrop iv potheen, an’ takin’ vingance 
whin they see the opportunity. Woe 
betide the Red Coat that would dare to 
show his nose up the side iv Corrin. 
Many’s the purty fight was in an’ around 
here, I can tell you, whin the boys would 
stale down wid their pikes in their hands, 
an’ take a gang iv the soljers unawares, 
and lave thim there wid their backs in 
the bog a male for the crows an’ hawks. 
Sometimes you’d find as many as half a 
dozen iv the soljers hangin’ from the three 
there beyant at the cross roads, in the 
mornin’; thin the psople knew that the 
Ribbonmen were out the night before. 
Sometimes again ‘twas some dacent 
father an’ mother’s child from the village 
you'd find caught an’ hanged be the 
soljers, or maybe lyin’ dead down in a 
drain or a bog hole wid a gash in his 
breast, after crawlin’ in, the craythur, for 
a dhrink iv wather to aise the faver that 
was burnin’ in his inside. 

The head of all the Ribbonmen was 
Jim O'Keeffe, a strappin’ man, I hear 
me gran’father say, six feet in his stockin’ 
vamps, an’ acarpenther be trade. He was 
tidy at settlin’ the handles for the croppy 
pikes, an’ as strong an’ as courageous 
a boy as ever took to the mountains 
to strike a blow for poor Ireland. 

God help us, ’twas little use for him in 
the ind. What between the soljers 
always comin’, no matter how many you 


kilt, and pickin’ off or hangin’ wan man 
this time an’ another the next time, at 
long last he came to have no wun only 
himself, an’ it’s up there ahide he was in 
the cave wid nothin’ for company but 
his ould flint lock iv a gun. He’d creep 
down sometimes, an’ whin the throopers 
was gallopin’ apast on the road there’d be 
the report of the gun, an’ wan saddle 
would bea bit lighter, or maybe two if he 
got the chance, and the Sassanach soljer 
would have a could restin’ place on the 
side iv the road wid his brains in the 
ditch, for O’Keeffe couldn’t afford to miss 
a shot, not havin’ the powdher to spare. 
As for ketchin’ him, wanst he had the 
start thro’ the bogs an’ the hills, faith! 
you might as well think iv ketchin’ the 
lightnin’. If he got his heels into the 
shaky bog they couldn’t follow him 
because there was only one way thro’ it, 
an’ they didnt’ know that; an’ if you 
missed yer footing goin’ afther him, 
you’d be swallowed down and niver 
heard of again. The shaky bog ran up 
to the foot iv the mountain there ! 
you can see it yerself stretchin’ away 
there beyant the fields. 

At length an’ at last the Gover’ment 
said, I suppose, they'd stand it no longer, 
seein’ all their soljers goin’ for nothin’, 
an’ bate be wan man; an’, faith, they 
put out a reward for O’Keeffe, dead or 
alive, and sint a half a regiment of sol- 
jers into the village to take him be fair 
means or foul, and find out where the 
divil he was hiding at all. 

Howsomever, wid all the searchin’ an’ 
cross hacklin’ an’ rewards, no wan would 
tell through the manes iv bein’ so fond 
iv O'Keeffe, an’ havin’ the name iv an 
informer that runs down wid curses 
through the siven generations. More- 
over, they didn’t know where he was 
hidin’; no wan knew that but his sweet- 
heart, Kathleen O’Moore—an’ shure ’twas 
the misfortunate day for him that he had 
anything to say to her. 

Kathleen was as han’some a girl as 
ever stepped on the pink flowers iv the 
heath ; tall and straight as the mountain 
ash, wid a shapely face the colour iv the 
red apples in autumn, an’ eyes as black 
as the sloes on the blackthorn whin the 
first touch iv the frost is hardening the 
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heads iv the curly cabbage. She was 
dairy maid up at the great house kept 
in thim times be wan Mr. Delany, a 
dacent man altho’ a Protestant an’ a 
magistrate to boot ; an’ he used to inter- 
fere to save the poor people from the 
soljers whin it could be done, which, God 
knows, wasn’t very oftin. 

Herself an’ O’Keeffe were very great 
wid wan another before the Rebellion, 
an’ whin he took to the mountains many’s 
the time he stole down in the dark night 
to have a word, or maybe a kiss, from 
her; runnin’ his neck into the halter for 
that same. Twice or three times in the 
week she’d slip out in the night time, or 
in the mists in the mornin’, across the 
passage iv the shaky bog that he showed 
her, and bring up the mouthful of dacent 
vittles undher her cloak, or maybe the 
little dhrop to keep up his. courage. 
People said that only for her he’d be 
gone away to France long ago in a ship 
that used to run in the keg of brandy 
below the rocks for the gintry, be smug- 
glin’, an’ the divil a word said about the 
duty, thraison or no. 

The neighbours niver cared very much 
about the same Kathleen, she was so 
flighty and quare in herself —always 
thryin’ to put on the airs iv the quality, 
an’ dhressin’ herself up out iv all raison 
wid the gowns that the young Mistesses 
used to give her whin they’d come down 
from the Castle afther the Lavees, or 
whatsomever they call it. She used to 
say, she was as good a lady as any iv 
thim, an’ han’somer be far if she only 
got the chance iv showin’ herself off. 
People thought it was very bad naythur 
iv her to be talkin’ like that, and every 
wan in such a state of throuble an’ mis- 
fortune, thro’ the manes iv the soljers, an’ 
the hangin’, an’ the shtarvation, an’ the 
divil knows what, that was goin’ on at 
the time, an’ that "twas no good luck 
she’d bring to Jim O’Keeffe in the long 
run. 

The soljers, as I say, come for the takin’ 
of Jim O'Keeffe, because the Gover’ment 
were gettin’ in dhread iv him; an’ the 
man who had charge iv them was Captain 
Lennox, a tall, han’some Englishman, 
wid his long boots, an’ his red coat all 
covered with gold lace, an’ a three corner 


hat on his head, an’a long sword hangin’ 
be his side. Oh, there’s no two ways 
about it, he was a grand man entirely ! 
He see a lot of fightin’, twas said, in 
France an’ Spain an’ other foreign lati- 
tudes, an’ wasa regular divil at dhrinkin’, 
an’ all sorts an’ sizes iv rakin’ an’ roguery ; 
an’ as for the girls, the deuce a wan iv 
thim iver set eyes on him that wouldn’t 
climb the hobs iv Hell to get a smile 
from the Captain. 

He was stoppin’ at Mr. Delany’s house 
while he was hereabouts; scourin’ the 
country all day for poor Jim O'Keeffe, an’ 
drinkin’ an’ dancin’ an’ card playin’ all 
night, an’ "twas there he first sat eyes on 
Kathleen O’Moore ; an’ bad luck to him 
for his throuble anyhow. 

Thin quare stories began to be goin’ 
around, about the Captain meetin’ 
Kathleen outside in the grounds an’ 
whisperin’ to her; an’ her airs were 
gettin’ grandher every day; an’ she was 
tyin’ up her hair like the young Mistesses, 
an’ talkin’ Englified like the Captain; 
an’ sayin’ it’s not the likes iv Jim 
O'Keeffe she need be dependin’ on; an’ 
people began to thrimble for the Ribbon- 
nian, an’ the foolish girl that had his life 
in her hands. 

All at wanst she dhropped off goin’ 
next or near O'Keeffe, an’ the talk about 
herself an’ the Captain gat loudher and 
loudher. Iv course not a sowl dare to 
say “ boo,” for fear iv bringin’ the soljers 
down on theirself, and thin ’twould be 
only the rope an’ the branch iv a three, 
an’ no more law or logic about it. No 
wan could see the Ribbonman, aither to 
give him the beck or put him on his 
guard, not railly knowin’ where he was, 
an’ in dhread iv bein’ followed if they 
went lookin’ for him. The upshot iv it 
was that, I suppose, he got tired iv bein’ 
be himself all day in the mountains, 
thryin’ to snare a rabbit or stale on a 
plover; or he was unaisy in his mind 
about Kathleen, thinkin’ she was kilt, 
maybe, or in some throuble; anyways, 
he slipped down wan night, pickin’ his 
steps wid no more noise than a shadow. 
He crossed the shaky bog, frightenin’ the 
snipe, an’ thin wint over the ploughed 
fields an’ across the road into the grove 
back iv Mr. Delany’s house. He climbed 
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up the wall iv the demesne as smooth as 
a cat afther a blackbird, an’ hidin’ 
among the ivy, looked over into the lawn 
to see if the coast was clear, so that he’d 
give the screech iv the curlew three 
times, which was the token he always 
gave whin he wanted her to come out. 

Just as he peeped in he see the glitter 
of a goold uniform, for the night was 
beginnin’ to get lightsome, tho’ the moon 
wasn’t due for another hour at laist. He 
made out the figure iv a tall soljer 
crawlin’ along the shrubbery, houldin’ his 
sword undher his arm, an’ pokin’ his 
way, afeard iv makin’ a noise. O'Keeffe 
got a start whin he see this, an’ put his 
hand on the long knife that he had stuck 
in the belt around his waist. But, no; 
the divil a notice the other took iv him, 
only stood ondher a three near at hand, 
an’ gave a whistle, an’ a couple iv 
minutes afther a woman walked aisy an’ 
quiet down the grass iv the lawn, an’ 
joined the soljer ondher the three. Who 
was it but Kathleen O’Moore! 
Ribbonman held his breath, an’ couldn't 
believe his eyes; still, there she was, an’ 
sure he ought to know her before anyone 
else in the world. 

They were talkin’ a piece in whispers, 
an’ thin they moved over near where he 
was doubled up in the ivy iv the wall, 
an’ he could hear what they were sayin’. 

“Oh, Captain, jewel,” says Kathleen, 
“I’m gettin’ uneasy in me mind; afeard 
we'll be found out. How is it goin’ to 
ind at all?” 

“Don’t you throuble yer purty head, 
me darlin’ girl,” says the Captain (for 
faith, it was Captain Lennox himself). 

They had more whisperin’, an’ the 
Captain stooped down an’ kissed the girl. 
The Ribbonman’s heart stopped, an’ he 
was ketchin’ his knife wid a sevare grip. 

“You know where the dam Rebel is 
hidin’, Kathleen,” says the Captain. “I 
hear be all accounts that he was a lover 
iv yours.” 

“He used to be, Captain, dear,” says 
Kathleen, “‘but shure that was before ye 
put the come-hither glance on me, an’ 
stole me heart from him altogether. I 
don’t care now if I never saw him 
again.” 


“Very good,” says the Captain, “I'll 


The * 


tell ye what we'll do. I’m anxious to get 
out iv this boghole iv a country, an’ 
marry you and take you over to England ; 
an’ it’s the fine life an’ dhresses an’ all 
sorts iv grandheur you'll have, an’ 
nothin’ to throuble you for the rest iv 
yer life.” 

“ An’ will I be with yer aquills an’ all 
the grand ladies?” says the foolish girl. 

“ Aye, that you will,” says the Captain. 
“ An’ it’s a finer lady you are than the 
best iv them. Howsomever I can’t stir 
a peg until we ketch O’Keeffe, an’ if you 
sho ved us where he was it’s not long nor 
laisy we’d be in surroundin’ him, an’ 
thin you an’ meself we're off to England 
wid no wan a bit the wiser iv it.” 

“Shure, if I bethrayed him,” says 
Kathleen, “it’s hangin’ him ye’d be, an’ 
what would he do thin? I don’t care 
much about him now, Captain, but I 
wouldn’t like to see him hung for all 
that.” 

“ That’s the mistake you’re makin’,” 
says the Captain. “He won’t be hung 
at all, if you show us where he is. Out 
iv regard for yerself I'll spake to the 
Gover’ment an’ get him only transported, 
an’ he’ll be left out again afther a year 
or two; but if we take him be any other 
means it’s hung or shot he'll be without 
any purleying.” 

“ An’ I'd be only saving his life to be 
giving him up?” says Kathleen. 

“That's all,” says the Captain; “an’ 
the day you do we'll get married an’ set 
sail for Ould England.” 

“ An’ suppose I was goin’ to see him in 
the mornin’, when the mist is on the 
mountain, an’ that you an’ yer men fol- 
lowed me, an’ found him out, shure, thin 
it wouldn’t be my fault,” says the Judas 
iv a girl. 

“That’s exactly how it would be 
managed,” says the Captain, wid a 
laugh. 

Just thin the Ribbonman was loosenin’ 
wan iv the top stones in the wall to send 
it crashin’ thro’ the Captain’s skull, whin, 
as bad luck would have it, it slipped 
away an’ down into the lawn, makin’ 
some noise. 

“Stop, stop,” says Kathleen, “ what's 
that?” 

“Oh, it’s only an owl, or a cat, or 
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“ Five!” 


somethin’ in the ivy,” says the Captain. 
“ Howsomever we'll see,” an’ drawin’ his 
sword he walked over an’ dhruv it into 
the ivy. 

But the son iv the mountains, wid the 
feet iv the weasle an’ the sinews iv the 
red deer, swung himself clear iv the wall, 
an’ clingin’ his leg into a young fir three 
dhropped out into the grove, not stirrin’ 
a lafe, as light as a bird. 

He walked off undher the threes with- 
out a sound an’ out on the road again, 
an’ across over the ditch into the fields. 
Here he stopped for a piece, dhrawin’ his 
breath hard an’ his head sunk down on 
his shoulders like as if he was stuck wid 
a knife, an’ he looked back wanst wid 


a groan an’ wiped his eyes wid the 
sleeve iv his coat; thin he walked 
away slow to the shaky bog. 

No wan could tell the quare sights 
an’ sounds the Ribbonman see an’ 
heard that night. The moon was 
just climbin’ the back iv the moun- 
tain, which was all dark yet, wid the 
rays shinin’ out on aich side lookin’ 
like a big black figger wid two white 
arms stretchin’ out to welcome home 
the broken-hearted outlaw. As he 
passed undher the threes be the road- 
side the big owl that comes out in 
the night flapped her wings into his 
face. A moanin’ sound was spreadin’ 
in the tops iv the branches that 

shivered before 

it an’ began 

wailin’ around 

him,an’ he knew 

*twas the Ban- 

shee singin’ the 

mournin’ keen 

for the, last iv 

his race. While 

he wint across 

in the yallow 

light, he met the 

Foxy Woman 

that walks the 

ploughed fields 

in the Spring, 

wid her long 

shawl covered 

be her red hair, 

an’ her corpse 

face and her 

starin’ eyes lookin’ at the moonlight ; 

an’ shure seein’ her manes sudden death. 

Goin’ into the shaky bog the snipe rose 

up wid a screech, an’ whirled about wid 

the moon shinin’ on their wet wings, 

an’ thin dhropped down again like fallin’ 

stars (shure his star was fallin’ too!) ; an’ 

slippin’ up the side iv the mountain he 

sees the white fog that the sou'-west wind 

was blowin’ in from the Itlantic spreadin’ 

over the land like a windin’ sheet iv the 

dead. But he walked into the cave wida 

hard look in his face, an’ didn’t mind the 

warning that his dead an’ gone relations 
was sendin’ him iv his doom. 

The place was all dark inside, so he 

struck the flint an’ steel, an’ went over to 
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a corner an’ took up a han’ful iv the 
“bochaleen” that was lyin’ there, an’ 
made a bit iv fire for himself, an’ he sat 
down on the stone overright it. 

“T don’t care whether they see the fire 
or the smoke to-night,” says he, “or 
whether they take meornot. Lave thim 
take me an’ hang me; it’s no heart I’ve 
for anything else, only I'd like to strike 
wan blow fust. Och, she sowld me to 
the Sassanach, an’ shure I’d have laid at 
her feet an’ given her me heart’s blood if 
she only said the word.” 

Then he took a pull at the “ potheen” 
(an’ shure the craythur wanted it) an’ sat 
down on the stone again, lookin’ hard at 
the blaze wid big tears runnin’ down his 
brown cheeks, an’ he snufflin’ an’ tryin’ 
to keep thim back. He began afther a 
piece hummin’ wan iv the ould tunes and 
batin’ time wid his leg agin the floore, 
bringin’ back the times whin himself and 
Kathleen were dancin’ at the cross roads 
wid the light iv love an’ fun in their eyes, 
and Thady Murphy, the piper, squeezin’ 
the bag and blastin’ out the finest jig that 
ever woke up merriment in boy or girl. 
Now an’ thin he used to wipe the tears off 
his face an’ give a bit iva moan, an’ thin 
he’d take a pull always at the potheen. 
By an’ bye the mist stole up the mountain 
an’ he see it standin’ at the openin’ iv 
the cave like as if it came to keep com- 
pany wid him in his sorrow, for they 
had spint night afther night together 
on the heath, an’ many’s the time it rose 
an’ consayled him whin the Hessians 
or the Sassanachs were stalin’ on his 
thracks. ‘ 

He must have gone to sleep thin, because 
the next thing he sees was the bright 
mornin’ straimin’ in an’ Kathleen standin’ 
in the fog at the entrance iv the cave wid 
a basket in her hand. 

“Tm afther comin’, Jim,” says she, 
“wid the bit to ate for you. I wasn’t 
able to be here at all, all the week; an’ 
Jim, asthore, how are you?” 

He got up straightenin’ himself an’ 
looked at her as she tried to smile the lie 
out iv her face. 

“T don’t want it, Kathleen,” says he; 
“T'll niver take the bit an’ the sup out iv 
yer hands agin.” 

“What ails you, Jim?” says she, 


noticin’ his dhrawn face an’ the terror iv 
his eyes. “Heavens! yer hair is white.” 
An’ so it was, as white as the fog that 
was peepin’ over her shouldhers. 

He walked over to her an’ looked into 
her face, an’ the big tears rolled down his 
cheeks. As she looked at the splendid 
man standin’ like a statue in cold despair, 
an’ see the tears tricklin’ away, she 
thought iv the joy iv the ould times, an’ 
the way his footstep in the borheen in the 
evenin’s used to make her heart bate, an’ 
thin her treachery to him leaped up blazin’ 
before her eyes, an’ her head hung down 
in horror an’ shame. 

“Run, Jim,” says she all at wanst, 
ketchin’ him be the arm an’ thryin’ to 
drag him like a mad woman, “run for 
the love of the Blessed Virgin. You're 
sould; the soljers is comin’. Oh, God 
forgive me! Run, asthore, and save 
yerself; I'll stop here; shure lave them 
kill me.” 

“No,” says the Ribbonman, wid a 
touch iv pride in his voice, “ I'll not run ; 
I'll stand me ground an’ die like a man. 
Run? an’ lave you to be——God iv 
Heaven—what? ... Ah, Kathleen! 
you'll never kiss the Sassanach soljer 
again.” 

An’ sayin’ this, he drew the knife out 
iv his belt an’ dhruv it into her heart. 
She shivered an’ thried to spake, but the 
blood rushed out thro’ her mouth, an’ she 
fell to the floore dead. 

He stopped for a minnit lookin’ at her 
wid the same wild stare in his eyes, an’ 
thin softened a bit an’ stooped down 
blinded wid the tears an’ kissed her fore- 
head, for the blood was flowin’ from her 
lips. Thin he leaped to his feet an’ ran 
over an’ took up his gun an’ his powder 
horn an’ made out. 

The mist was risin’. He crawled over 
an’ lay down behind a big lump iv a 
rock, consaylin’ himself as well as he 
could, an’ peeped out; there, shure 
enough, climin’ up the pass was a body 
iv soljers headed be the Captain wid his 
sword in his hand urgin’ thim on. They 
didn’t see O’Keeffe yet, as far as he could 
make out, for they niver stopped. He 
waited until they came within range iv his 
ould flintlock and thin he covered the 
Captain an’ fired. Down fell me bould 
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Captain, tumblin’ out iv the path to be 
made smithreens iv be the sharp edges iv 
the crags below. The min stopped an’ fired 
at O’Keeffe, for satisfacshun, but "twas no 
use. They came on agin; he fired an’ 
down goes another, an’ in this way they 
were advancin’ an’ he firin’ an’ killin’ a 
man at every shot. At long last his 
powdher was gone, an’ they were nearin’ 
an’ nearin’. 

On a suddint he threw down his gun 
an’ stepped out to the front iv the ledge 
overright thim. He tore open the breast 
iv his waistkit, an’ standin’ there he 


called out in a voice that was heard 
almost down in the village :— 

“Fire!” 

The soljers stopped. It was so onex- 
pected it gave thim a start; or shure 
maybe it was in admirayshun iv his 
courage ; for a soljer is a soljerno matter 
what colour he hason his back. Thin they 
all raised their muskets an’ fired together. 
Whin the smoke riz they see there lyin’ 
on the free mountain, torn and gashed to 
pieces be the bullets, wid his face half 
turned toward; the cave, the last mortul 
remains of the Ribbonman, O ’Keeffe. 


BREAKERS, HO! 


By LILIAN ELEANOR BARLOW. 


HE ocean in a strong east wind 


Is a giant of power and might; 


How coldly gleam its waves blue-green 


As they fall in shimmering light ! 
Then, hey, for a dash, | 
And, ho, for a splash, 


As it flings against the rocks with a crash ! 


As the foaming sea 
Roars in angry glee, 


Sing ho! for the jolly wild breakers, O! 


There’s not an inch of tossing wave 
But is flecked with the fairy foam ; 
From far away, with no delay, 
The restless surges roam. 
Then, ho, for a fling, 
And, hey, for a swing, 


As Neptune’s fountains rise high on white wing! 


As the salt sea brine, 
Wets your face and mine, 


Sing ho! for the jolly wild breakers, O! 





THE BUILDING OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


FTER Westminster Abbey no eccle- 
siastical edifice in England is so 
conspicuous at once for its beauty, 

its antiquity,and the innumerable associa- 
tions historical and traditional which 
cluster around it,as Canterbury Cathedral. 
In general interest it must ever hold the first 
place in the esteem of the British people. 
Here the first Christian Church in England 
arose, and the advanced position achieved 
by Canterbury in the early times is still 
maintained. The earliest episcopal city 
in England, it is at the present day the 
“mother city” upon which the other 
episcopal cities are in some sense depen- 
dent. Its archbishop, besides being 
“metropolitan,” and having suffragan 
bishops subject to him—a privilege which 
is also enjoyed by the Archbishop of 
York—has the special distinction of 
being primate of all England, and the 


first peer of the realm. No English 
cathedral so completely dominates over 
the surrounding town as that of Canter- 
bury; and no religious house in Britain 
can assert a superiority over all other 
establishments of the same kind with the 
same claim of right. 

The interest of this splendid founda- 
tion being thus of the highest order, it is 
with confidence that a brief sketch of 
its history, and a rapid survey of its 
historical associations and traditions, are 
offered to the readers of THe ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

Whoever was the actual founder of 
the Church in Canterbury it has, at least, 
been well attested that two churches had 
been built by the Christianised Roman 
legionaries who occupied this part of the 
country, and had been used by them 
for the purposes of Christian worship. 
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S.E. TRANSEPT AND NORMAN TOWER. 


These structures were still standing at the 
time of Augustine’s mission into Britain 
for the conversion of the British Saxons in 
597, though many years before the last 
of the Romans had left our shores to aid 
in defending their own country against 
the Goths. 

But the celebration of the Christian 
worship was not extinct merely because 
the faithful Romans had departed. 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, had married 
Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, King of 
France. The Saxon King adhered to the 
heathen superstitions of his an- 
cestors—the French Princess, like 
all other members of the French 
Royal family from Clovis down- 
wards, remained a Christian. On 
the marriage of Bertha with 
Ethelbert, she stipulated for the 
free exercise of her religion, and 
was accompanied by a chaplain 
and a number of minor ecclesi- 
astics, who performed their devo- 
tions in one of the Roman 
churches referred to. It will thus 
be seen, that though the gloom 
of Norse superstitions still hung 
over the country, there was one 
spot in which a steady light still 


shone—one fold in which a “ little flock,” 
kept together by the Queen of Kent, still 
assembled. The entire honour of having 
converted the whole of the inhabitants 
of Britain cannot therefore be awarded 
to Augustine—although all active and 
effective measures towards this end date 
from the period of his mission. 

The story of the visit of Augustine to 
Britain, so picturesque and surprising in 
its incidents that it would read like a 
romance did not the sacred character of 
the expedition itself, and the stupendous 
results which flowed from it, compel us 
to regard it in the gravest of lights, is 
too intimately connected with the history 
of the See of Canterbury to be passed over 
here without some notice. Pope Gregory 
the Great, prompted by his zeal for the 
propagation of Christianity and com- 
passionating the state of the Anglo- 
Saxons, then dwelling in the outer 
darkness of heathendom, resolved to 
attempt their conversion, and for this 
purpose commissioned Augustine and 
forty other monks to visit Britain, and 
catry with them the gospel of Christ. 
The monks landed in the Isle of Thanet, 
and a messenger having informed King 
Ethelbert of their arrival and of their 
purpose, that prince received them 
favourably—here we may trace the 
winning influence of the gentle Queen 
Bertha—and assigned them a residence 
in Canterbury, “the metropolis of all 
his dominions.” Ethelbert was soon 
converted to the new faith, and subse- 
quently manifested his piety and zeal by 
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extending the privileges of the monks, 
securing to them their possessions in per- 
petuity by a charter, and giving them 
liberty “freely to preach and build and 
repair churches in all places.” The Pope 
addressed a letter to the Kentish king, 
and accompanied it with presents. 
Augustine was directed to ordain twelve 
bishops in his own province, and to send 
one to York. At thesame time the church 
at Canter - 

bury was 

made metro- 

politan, and 

Pope Gregory 

declared it to 

be paramount 

toallothers in 

the kingdom ; 

“for” saad 

he, ‘ where 

the Christian 

faith was first 

received, there 

also should 

be a primacy 

of dignity.” 

The  ecclesi- 

astical rank of 

the See was 

further con- 

firmed by 

Boniface the 

Fifth, who, in 

a communi- 

cation to Jus- 

tus, the fifth 

in succession 

from Augus- 

tine, wrote: 

—“We will 

and com- 

mand you 

that the metropolitical See of all Britain 
be ever hereafter in the city of Canter- 
bury: and we make a perpetual and 
unchangeable decree, that all provinces 
of this kingdom of England be for ever 
subject to the metropolitical church of 
that place.” 


Having given to Augustine and his- 


followers the Christian church in which 
Queen Bertha worshipped, Ethelbert en- 
joined the clergy to continue in their 
monastic mode of life; hence this 


establishment became what is called a 

“cathedral monastery,” where the bishop 

was practically abbot, though the duties 
attached to the office were performed 
by a subordinate person, presiding more 

immediately over the monks.. This 

monastery was governed according to 

the rules of St. Benedict, and was the 
first settlement of that order in Britain. 
On the death of Ethelbert, and the 

succession of 

Eadbald, his 

pagan son, 

Christianity 

in England 

was _ threat- 

ened with 

almost total 

Hin = By, taia. « Ene 
A reigning King 
a: Vy, of Kent had 
Hy) 1 WAI sunk into 

. HK fe} heathenism, 

ae ee t pagan ene- 
Fen a SS mies raged on 

EY ) all sides; the 

- Bishops of 

London and 

Rochester, 

who had been 

appointed by 

Augustine, 

abandoned 

their charge 

and left the 

country, and 

Bishop Law- 

rence, Augus- 

tine’s suc- 

cessor, was 

preparing to 

follow their 

example and 

forsake Canterbury. This catastrophe, 
however, was prevented by the occurrence 
of a miracle—real or imagined. The 

story of the miracle runs thus :—‘‘ On the 

night before the day of his intended 

flight from Canterbury, Bishop Lawrence 

slept in the church. While he slept 

the Apostle Peter appeared, and after 

upbraiding him in no measured terms 

for his intention of deserting his flock, 
the vigorous vision proceeded to admi- 

nister a most severe castigation to the 
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THE MOST REVEREND RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. eee 


From a painting by Hugh G. Riviere, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1905. 
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STEPS TO TRINITY CHAPEL. 


prelate. Even this very active form of 
impressing advice upon an unwilling 
ear might have been disregarded by 
Lawrence had he not, on awaking, found 
that the dream which had been acting 
in his mind had been also dramatically 
performed upon his body. His shoulders 
he discovered to be rigid with weals, 
and severely lacerated. Much astonished, 
and not a little pained at what had 
occurred, the bishop repaired to the 
apostate king, Eadbald, and, laying bare 
his lacerated shoulders, he told the story 
of his vision. The king’s doubts of the 
Christian religion vanished at the sight 
of the stripes, which could not be 
accounted for except as having been 
inflicted by miraculous agency, and he 
now gave that countenance and support 
to the infant Church which he had 
formerly withheld from it.” 

The Church of Canterbury had suffered ’ 
much during the sack of the town by the 
_ Danes, on which occasion the archbishop 


sf : aidmgnks were all massacred. In expia- 


‘ tiotr’of this ruthless deed the Danish 
Canute caused the sacred edifice to be 
repaired, restored to the monks the body 
of their murdered archbishop, and hung 
up his own crown as an offering in the 
nave, But this edifice was fated to 


undergo many vicissitudes, and in the 
troublous times of the Conquest it was 
completely burned down — its entire 
collection of the bulls and privileges that 
had been granted to it by successive Popes 
and kings being destroyed by the flames. 
Of this first church, which may be 
named Augustine’s Church, no fragment 
remains; but certain memorials of the 
ancient Saxon building are traceable, as, 
for instance, in the name Christ Church 
(the old building consecrated by Augus- 
tine being named St. Saviour’s) in the 
crypt, which occupies the site of the 
earlier one, and in the southern porch, 
which was the principal entrance of the 
former, as it is of the present, edifice. 
From its antiquity Canterbury Cathe- 
dral may be taken as an illustration 
of the styles of architecture that have 
flourished in England, from the Saxon 
period to our own age. The diversity 
of the architectural features is naturally 
due to the successive restorations of the 
structure rendered necessary from decay, 
and the accidents of warand fire. Lanfranc 
(1070-1089), the first archbishop after the 
Conquest, finding his cathedral church 
completely in ruins, pulled down the few 
remains of his monastic building, and 
reconstructed both church and monastery 
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from their foundations. Under Anselm, 
the next archbishop, the choir was rebuilt 
in such a style of splendour that, accord- 
ing to William of Malmesbury, “it sur- 
passed every other choir in England,” 
particularly in the transparency of its 
glass windows, the beauty of its marble 
pavements, and the curious paintings of 
the roof. Under the next superior, Prior 
Conrad, the chancel was finished and 
decorated with so much magnificence as 
to warrant the name by which it was 
henceforth known as “ the glorious choir 
of Conrad.” With this latter restoration 
the church was considered finished, and 
it was dedicated, in 1130, in the presence 
of King Henry of England, David King 
of Scotland, and all the bishops of 
England ; the most famous dedication, 
says Gervase, “ that had ever been heard 
of on the earth since that of the temple 
of Solomon.” 

It was in this church that Becket was 
murdered (1170), and it was in Conrad’s 
choir that his body was watched by the 
monks on the night following. The 
story of this notorious crime is too well 
known to be repeated here. 


In 1174, the church again suffered by 
fire, when the whole of the choir was 
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destroyed. In the restoration both the 
French and English architects were con- 
sulted—the plans of William of Sens 
being eventually approved, and the work 
put into his hands. A fall from a scaffold, 
fifty feet high, interrupted the bold and 
artistic improvements projected, and in 
part car.ied out by this architect, who 
was succeeded by William Anglus, or 
English William, under whom the choir 
and eastern buildings beyond it were 
completed in 1184. 

Later improvements were carried out 
by Prior Challenden, who took down 
Lanfranc’s nave and erected a new one 
with transepts (1378-1410), and by Prior 
Goldstone, who added the great central 
tower about 1495. 

The Canterbury Cathedral of the pre- 
sent day consists either of portions, or of 
the whole, of the different structures 
erected by the architects just named, and 
the edifice thus exhibits specimens of 
nearly all the classes—rangimg over an 
era of nearly four centuries—of pointed 
architecture, the principal being Transi- 
tion, Norman, and Perpendicular. The 
continual gfilargements and additions 
made to the main building arise princi- 
pally from the circumstance that the 
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church was continually acquiring valu- 
able relics, for the display of which 
sufficient shrine-room had to be pro- 
vided. But with all the alterations, it 
is to be remarked that the existing 
cathedral, although of such various dates, 
covers, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
the same ground as the original building 
of Lanfranc, with the exception of the 
nave, which projects to a greater length 
westward. 

The interior will be found to be much 
more impressive and interesting than the 
exterior. It is in the form of a double 
cross, and consists of a nave and aisles, 
a short transept of larger dimensions, 
with two semi-circular recesses on the east 
side of each, and two square towers to the 
west. East of the choir is Trinity Chapel, 
with Becket’s shrine and the corona, 
with the monument of Cardinal Pole. 

Canterbury stands alone among English 
and foreign cathedrals in the circum- 
stance that the choir rises to a very 
unusual height above the crypt, and is 
reached by a stately and imposing flight 
of steps. This magnificent and lofty 
approach, combined with tall and mas- 
sive piers breaking up from the pavement, 
like some natural forest of stone, has, 
in every age, elicited the admiration of 
visitors, 

Among the lists of those who have 
done much to add interest to the cathe- 
dral of Canterbury, must not be forgotten 
the name of the poet Chaucer. The 
“Canterbury Tales” have sent as many 
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pilgrims to visit the ancient shrines of 
this edifice as the most sacred of relics, 
But Chaucer, whose mind was, in an 
artistic sense, so subtle, and at the same 
time so singularly candid and direct, 
dealt with the materials which he had 
to hand with justice and fairness. 

The shrine of Thomas a’Becket was 
the chief attraction of pilgrims to Canter- 
bury Cathedral during the middle ages, 
and but forthe accident of the murder of the 
great archbishop here in 1170, this church 
would never have acquired its fame or 
its wealth or its lavish artistic decoration. 
It would never have become the Mecca of 
the English pilgrims but for this circum- 
stance, nor probably would it have 
suggested the series of “ Tales” in which 
so many generations have delighted. 
The murder of Becket was the most 
momentous and -important event that 
ever occurred in connection with the 
cathedral; and it is a notorious fact 
that the monks of Christ’s Church con- 
verted the ghastly incident into a source 
of vast revenue and extended popularity. 
It is no wonder that the shrine and 
chapel were adorned with splendour, 
pomp, and parade; nor can we wonder 
much, considering the customs and the 
religiosity of the age, that “Canter- 
bury Pilgrimages” were frequent and 
numerous. The paving stones round the 
shrine of “St. Thomas the Martyr ” are 
said to bear evidence of the frequency of 
devotional kneeling, by being nearly 
worn through. 














XIV. 


HAD, of course, to give an account 
| of the reasons which had compelled 
me to leave Short so suddenly. I 
half expected to get marching orders, but 
it seemed that the temper of the man 
was well known, and from the first it was 
not expected that he and I would get on 
together. The wonder was that we had 
kept together for a fortnight. 

“T expect that your own temper is as 
bad as Short’s,” said Mr. Bailey. “ You 
haven't forgotten, I suppose, that the 
very first week you were with us you 
committed an assault on the innkeeper at 
Sabadell ?” 

“Not until he had nearly assaulted 
me,” I answered, “‘ and as for my temper, 
though it may be hot enough on occasions, 
it is mever roused except under the 
stimulus of injustice.” 

“And Short was unjust to you?” | 

“Oh, as far as he is concerned, it is his 
language that I complain of—that is, 
when applied to me. What he says to 
other people does not trouble me.” 

“ And you could not manage to put up 
with him?” 

“ Not under any circumstances.” 

Mr. Bailey thought for a moment, and 
then began to examine my face curiously. 
believed that he was trying to read my 
No. 43. October, 1906. 
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thoughts, but his next question gave 
me a more correct idea. 

“Do you greatly value that moustache 
of yours?” he asked. 

“It is the only one 1 have ever had,” 
I answered. 

“But you would not mind cutting it 
off for a consideration?” 

“ Not for a consideration.” 

Of course I now knew what he was 
driving at, but did not pretend to 
do so. 

“‘T think the best thing to do with you 
will be to make you a Wanga yourself— 
how would you like it? Remember, it 
will then be your turn to swear.” 

“T should try to avoid that,” I answered. 
“Certainly I should never swear at any- 
one who happened to be under me, what- 
ever I might be tempted to do in regard 
to those above me who gave themselves 
airs.” 

“Oh, but you'll have to swear now and 
again to make matters run smooth. I 
often swear.” 

But in that I think he did himself an 
injustice, for though once or twice I saw 
him angry, his anger did not on these 
occasions, at least, find vent in words. 

“Let me look at your teeth,” he said 
presently, very much as if he wanted to 
reckon my age’ by the method in vogue 
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in regard to horses. He found me de- 
fective in that department; a kick from 
a pony in South America having left a 
gap at the top. 

‘“‘ However, that’s easily remedied,” he 
said, “ You will find an American den- 
tist in the Rambla who will be able to 
fix you up in a couple of days. You will 
also want a frock suit, and then—off with 
the moustache!” 

The terms on which I was to enter on 
this new occupation were, four pounds 
a-week, first-class hotel bill, first-class 
railway fare, and a liberal allowance of 
pocket-money. I was to have a com- 
mission, too, on all takings abovea certain 
sum—lI forget the exact amount—so that 
I saw myself in a fair way of saving some 
money, a habit to which so far I had not 
been much addicted. 

All the preliminary preparations for the 
campaign, with one exception, were 
pleasant enough. I hated the idea of 


having my moustache shavedoff. Allthe 
same, seeing that I had resolved to make 
the sacrifice, | was very curious as to 
how I should look. But I greatly feared 


that, as the ladies say, I should be a 
fright. As a boy my lips had been too 
thick, and now, as! brushed the moustache 
away as far as I could, they seemed to be 
too thick still. I walked up and down 
past the barber's shop for an hour before 
I dared venture in, very much like one 
trying to enter a pawnbroker’s for the 
first time, and then I did not go in after 
all. Instead I went to take coffee at the 
café in the Plaza Real. My mind was 
so entirely taken up with the ordeal 
before me that I scarcely knew what I 
was doing, and I’m sure that the coffee 
on that occasion had no taste for me. 
In Barcelona, brandy, rum, or gin is served 
free at the cafés, left on the table in 
small decanters, and it was a small 
measure of one or other of these liquids 
that finally gave me resolution to get up 
from my seat and walk resolutely towards 
the house of the peluquero, But I had 
not gone far when I was almost swept 
off my feet by a fierce wind which had 
sprung up without a moment’s warning. 
I did not have time to be astonished, for 
at the same moment came a tremendous 
explosion which sounded—well, as such 
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explosions generally do sound. They 
have been so often described by im- 
aginative journalists that everyone 
knows everything about them. I did not 
indulge in any speculations as to what 
could be the cause of it all, for at the 
first sound I knew it to be an anarchist 
outrage. The Plaza Real is at all times 
a very quiet square, and fortunately on 
this occasion it was particularly so. 
Some of the buildings were badly 
damaged, but no one was killed, and 
only three or four injured. 

I only mention the matter here because 
it was the beginning of an unexpected 
adventure on my part. 

It was not until late that night that I 
visited the barber. He was a _ most 
conscientious barber, and protesting that 
my. moustache was bonito, he almost 
refused to cut it off. He was curious, 
too, and wished to have some reason 
why such a handsome ornament should 
be sacrificed. 

“Hush, don’t tell anyone,” I said in a 
whisper, “I want to disguise myself—it 
was I who exploded the bomb in the 
Plaza Real!” 

He looked at me curiously, apparently 
not knowing whether I spoke in jest or 
earnest, and then having made up his 
mind one way or the other, he took the 
scissors and the sacrifice was complete. 

I was afraid to look at myself in the 
glass. I almost blushed when I thought 
of the probable appearance I would 
present. I could not look the barber in 
the face, lest he should indeed consider 
me a fright. But in the end I lifted my 
head to the great mirror and saw acom- 
plete stranger before me. If I had met 
myself in the street I would not have 
known myself. But, oh, what a blessing ! 
The transformation had been effected, 
but,.judging myself critically and im- 
partially, I did not seem a bit worse 
looking than when the ornament covered 
the whole of my upper lip and part of 
the under lip. If I had been blind from 
childhood I could not have lingered 
longer in front of the mirror. I examined 
myself from every point of view, and 
with a good deal of self-satisfaction. 
But in the end, for very shame, I had to 
stop the scrutiny, only, however, with 
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the intention of renewing it as soon as 
I got to my own room at the hotel. 

I had not been there long when a 
knock came at the door, and the 
knock startled me. It was long past 
post time, and besides, by now, I knew 
the sound of the camarero’s knuckles. 
That it was not he, nor yet one of the 
waiters, I felt sure. Well, the easiest 
way to settle the question was to open 
the door, and this I did. Two men, 
perfect strangers to me, were standing 
outside. 

“Will the sefior have the kindness to 
come with us ?” said the foremost. 

“ Where to,and who are you ?”’ I asked 
in a breath. 

“ Oh, it is a mere matter of form,” said 
the man, who was a detective, “ you are 
wanted as a witness in connection with 
the outrage in the Plaza Real.” 

Then I thought of the foolish words 
| had spoken to the barber, and cursed 
myself for letting my tongue wag so 
thoughtlessly. I was not afraid, however, 
knowing pretty well that I could clear 
myself. What troubled me most was 
that I had to present myself before the 
head Wanga in the morning, and if these 
fellows, or those that sent them, were not 
satished with my explanation, I might 
be prevented from doing so. However, 
there was no remedy but to accompany 
them, and the quieter I did it the less 
likely would I be to attract attention. 

When we got outside they turned to 
the right instead of the left as | had 
expected. 

“Where are you taking me to?” I 
asked. 

“To the governor, sefior.” 

“ But you are going wrong—the gover- 
nor’s house is over there.” 

“At the moment his Excellency is at 
Montjuich,” returned the detective, “and 
to Montjuich we are directed to lead 
you.” 

Most people since that day have heard 
of the hilly fortress overlooking the town 
and bay of Barcelona, where so many 
anarchists, or suspected anarchists, are 
said to have been tortured. Frankly 
1 do not believe in the tortures, and I 
speak as I have found things. I have 
visited many Spanish prisons, and have 
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always found them, if they erred at all, 
to err on the side of leniency. Where 
prisoners smoke cigarettes and play cards 
in an open courtyard cannot be such an 
unbearable place. In the time of the 
Inquisition Spaniards are said to have 
been very cruel. They may have been, 
though I doubt it, but they are not cruel 
now. They are, on the contrary, a 
singularly tender-hearted people, long- 
suffering, patient, who only give way to 
passion after having endured more than 
most other people would endure. The 
bull-fight is said to be typical of their 
character, but that is absurd. As a 
matter of fact the English in Spain, in 
proportion to their numbers, patronise 
the bull-fight to twenty times the extent 
that the natives do. The vast majority 
of Spaniards pass their lives without 
ever seeing a bull-fight; the vast 


majority of the remainder only see one ; 
it is only the comparatively few who 
are regular patronisers of the sport, if 
sport it may be called. 

But | am on the way to Montjuich, 
that “ grim, frowning fortress,” as it has 


been so often called. I know I am a 
prisoner, but I am not in the least afraid. 
My captors treat me with the utmost 
courtesy, and I treat them to ajenja and 
cigarettes. We understand each other, 
I believe, and are able to joke over the 
predicament in which I find myself. But 
all the same, when the big gate of the 
castillo closed behind me, and I had to 
pass by a score or so of sentinels, I did 
begin to feel something like fear. Awe 
would, perhaps, be the better word. We 
passed through several doors and along a 
corridor of interminable length, which 
ended up in an ante-room where I was 
told to wait until the governor could see 
me. There were several other people 
waiting, some detectives, some prisoners ; 
but there was as little of restraint or fear 
in the attitudes of one as of the other. 
They conversed freely, bandied witticisms 
with each other, and laughed so loudly 
that every moment I expected to see a 
messenger from the governor with orders 
to put an end to such untimely mirth. 
But some of those whose laugh had been 
loudest wore a very different expression 
after their interview with the governor. 
F—2 
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The expression on one or two faces 
seemed hopeless, as they were led off to 
cells, pending further inquiries. At 
length my turn came, and one of the 
detectives politely held the door open for 
me toenter. At sight of me the governor 
gave a start of recognition. 

“T have seen you before,” he said. 

“Yes, your excellency.” 

“Where? I cannot recall where I"have 
seen you.” 

“Some weeks ago I had the pleasure 
of acting as interpreter between your 
excellency and an English naval officer.” 

“ Ah! yes, I remember ; but your face is 
changed. Is it that—but, no, I under- 
stand. Pray, how long have you been 
in Barcelona ?” 

I gave him the date of my arrival, 
together with the name of the ship on 
which I had travelled. He whispered a 
word to his secretary, who left the room 
immediately, only to return a minute 
later with a list of the passengers who 
had disembarked from the Santa Fé. 
The governor cast his eyes through this 
after having inquired my name. 

“I see that your name does appear,” 
he said, “ which isso far satisfactory ; but 
there are one or two things you will 
have to explain before you leave here. 
You were leaving the Plaza Real to- 
night at the moment of the explosion?” 

I bowed my head. 

“And pray what had you been doing 
in the Plaza?” 

“For more than an hour, excellency, 
I had been drinking coffee in the Café 
Moka.” 

“If Iam informed rightly, several times 
youstarted up from your seat as if about to 
depart, and then sat down again. You 
looked, in fact, like a man who had some 
great project on hand, but could not 
make up his mind to accomplish it.” 

“Ah! so I was watched? It was 
scarcely worth while ; but the detectives’ 
observations were quite correct for all 
that. I hada project on my mind, and 
although it was far from being a great 
one, it took me some hours to decide 
whether it should be carried out or not.” 

“‘ And that project was?” 

“To have my moustache cut off.” 

In spite of himself the governor smiled, 
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and I felt more convinced than ever that 
my case was nota serious one. 

“ And now, can you give me any good 
reason why you should have got rid of 
what was, by all accounts, a very effective 
adornment ? ” 

“ Most excellent reasons, sefior, and all 
the more excellent because they can be 
measured in pesetas. At a modest calcu- 
lation I reckon that I have sold my 
moustache for a thousand dollars.” 

“« Maria Santisima!” cried the governor, 
flinging up his handsin astonishment. He 
looked, indeed, as if he: would sacrifice 
his own moustache for half the amount. 
In reply to further questions I explained 
the whole situation to him; how, since 
coming to Spain I had been employed by 
the Wanga Company, and had just ar- 
ranged to bea Wanga myself. Asallthose 
who bore the name were supposed to be 
brothers, the rule was made that each 
should be clean-shaved, so as to present, 
in one respect at least, a similarity of 
aspect. 

The governor now asked me to show 
the contents of my pockets, and as I 
carried a number of letters directed to 
me from the Wanga offices, my case was 
taken as established. Had I ever been 
seen speaking with known anarchists, or 
associating with them in any way, I 
might have had more trouble in establish- 
ing my imnocence. As soon as we 
reached this point the governor threw off 
his official attitude, and began to ask me 
questions about the Wanga remedies. 
Were they any good? Were the adver- 
tised cures so many impostures? I told 
him that as far as I had seen I believed 
in the Wanga treatment, and that if the 
thing were a fraud I would have nothing 
whatever to do with it. Then of a 
sudden our relative positions changed— 
I began to examine the governor! For 
two years, he told me, he had been 
troubled with pain and stiffmess in his 
right knee, and he wished to know if I 
could cure him. I at once put on the 
professional attitude I had lately been 
trying to acquire, and began to examine 
the governor’s knee. I felt for the little 
knobs which I had been told were evi- 
dence of rheumatism, and started to bend 
the knee, slowly at first, but finally with 
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a jerk.’ He uttered a scream of pain 
which echoed along the corridor outside. 

“Great God! you are killing me,” he 
shouted. 

The door was flung open, and the 
guard rushed in, expecting, I believe, to 
see the governor weltering in his own 
blood. But by this time the momentary 
pain had passed and he waved them 
out of the 
room. eR 

The upshot 7 
was, that I 
undertook to 
cure the gov- 
ernor’s knee, 
and made an 
appointment 
to call upon 
him at his 
house next 
day. On tak- 
ing leave of 
him he gave 
me a Cigar, 
of the very 
finest, as he 
said, and it 
surely must 
have been 
fine, for it was 
grown on the 
special strip 
of land in 
Cuba_ which 
had always 
been reserved 
for the gover- 
nor of that 
island, and 
was of a 
quality which et 
could not be — a 
bought for 
money. 

Though for 
more than an hour next morning I had 
passed myself in review before a mirror, 
it was with a shamed face I presented 
myself at the Wanga offices. The first 
man I met was Mr. I., who mixed the 
drugs of which the remedies were com- 
posed, and it was a great relief to me 
to hear him express the opinion that 
I was “ a jolly fine Wanga.” 


pot aay aS - 
The guard rushed in, expecting, I’ believe, to see the 
governor weltering in his own blood. 
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Such, too, was the opinion of Mr. 
Bailey, the manager, and I felt that the 
ordeal was over. 

“You must be ready to start to-day,” 
he said, but I told him that such speed 
was not possible to me. 

He looked at me in surprise, as a com- 
mander might look at a soldier who had 
threatened mutiny. I had a joke at the 
back of my 
mind, but did 
not let it 
appear at 
once. 

“And why 
can you not 
start to-day,” 
he asked, 
crossly. 

“ Because I 
have made an 
engagement 
to treat a 
patient pri- 
vately.” 

It was 
against all 
the Wanga 
rules to treat 
anyone in pri- 
vate. Mr. 
Bailey himself 
would not do 
it, or said he 
wouldn’t, and 
that I, who 
only twelve 
hours before 
had been an 
ordinary man 
with a mous- 
tache, should 
thus begin by 
setting all 
precedent at 
defiance was 
a thing unheard of. 

“Now, have I not told you a dozen 
times that you must treat no one 
privately—no one, mind you.” 

“ But it is the governor,” I said. 

“What governor? Has your father 
turned up? By George, it is about time 
that someone came here to look after 
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“T mean the Governor of Barcelona,” 
I said with dignity, for I dared not have 
prolonged the agony any further. 

Mr. Bailey looked incredulous, where- 
upon I recounted the events of the preced- 
ing evening, in which he sawa great deal 
more humour than had been perceptible 
to me at the time. When | came to the 
part where I examined the governor’s 
knee, causing him to cry out in agony, 
Mr. Bailey slapped his own knee and 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Qh! you are beginning well—excellent, 
splendid,” he said, “and you must, of 
course, treat the governor. But, mind 
you,” he added after a pause, holding up 
his finger to emphasize the words, “ you 
must get a testimonial out of him.” 

But though I treated the governor and 
got rid of the pain and stiffness, for a 
time, at least, as well as instructed his 
own man how to continue the treatment, 
I could not succeed in getting the 
testimonial out of him. 

He offered me money which of course 
I refused, and when I persisted in my re- 
quest for the testimonial, he said I was 
muy picaro—in other words, a very big 
rogue. 

We were now on good terms, and I 
told him that wherever I went I would 
boast of having cured him; whereupon 
he threatened to have me arrested for 
high treason. 

The next day I set out for the town of 
Rubi, not far away from Sabadell, where 
I had got my first insight into the Wanga 
business. As it happened, I had a more 
difficult vile to play than any of the 
others who wore the buckskin and som- 
brero. Being a stranger to the country, 
as, of course, Wanga was, I was supposed 
not to know a word of Spanish, and like 
the rest was expected to lecture and do 
my business through an interpreter. The 
man who filled the latter function was a 
Hungarian from Buda-Pesth who had 
lived for many years in South America, 
and spoke both Spanish and English 
with great fluency. He was a stout man 
with a hooked nose, a bald head, a wig, 
and a temper which, though generally 
placid, was liable to break into sporadic 
outbursts of ill-humour. Just about then, 
too, the medical authorities in Madrid 
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began to be stirred up by the prestige or 
clamour associated with the name of 
Wanga, and as it was a law of the 
country that no one but a certified prac- 
titioner could give medical advice, a 
doctor had to be engaged to accompany 
each expedition. The man allotted to 
me was a Doctor Guerrero, a native of 
Mahon in the island of Minorca. He 
also was a pleasant fellow, though he 
and the Hungarian often quarrelled over 
cards, with which they whiled away 
some hours every night. The doctor 
was a mesmerist and, though much 
against my wishes, he got into the habit 
of experimenting on some of the patients. 
One day, as the result of his hypnotic 
influence, a woman sank into sleep in the 
consulting room, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty she could be 
awakened. When she did awake, she 
fell into violent hysterics, throwing her- 
self on the floor, and screaming so loudly 
that her voice was heard by the waiting 
crowd outside. 

But I have very little to tell about 
Rubi. The expedition was scarcely a 


financial success, principally because the 
town was so near to Sabadell, and most 
of those who suffered had already seen 
the other Wanga and tried the remedies. 
We had the usual cure and the usual 
crowd every night, however, and I, of 


course, became very popular. Too 
popular, indeed ; for wherever I went I 
had the unoccupied eyes of the place 
watching me. Every day, too, I received 
a batch of love-letters. But even had 
not other considerations intervened, I had 
seen enough of the effect of such epistles 
to be warned against taking notice of 
them. One girl particularly was very 
persistent and, though | had taken no 
notice of her letters, she came to the 
hotel to present me with, of all things in 
the world, a prayer book. Another had 
a terrible pain in her shoulder, and she 
was entirely convinced, some inexplicable 
instinct told her, that only my hands 
could cure her. Indeed, an impression 
got abroad that it was in my hands and 
not in the remedies that the virtue lay, 
and scarcely a day passed when I did not 
receive tempting offers to treat rich 
patients at their own homes. [I resisted 
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the temptation, how- 
ever, though I had 
afterwards to set my- 
self down as a fool 
for having done so. 
The other Wangas— 
the old hands—would 
not have turned away 
from a five-pound note 
for an hour’s work. 
One of the most 
curious, and often try- 
ing, experiences I had 
at Rubi was to sit at 
the dinner table or 
in the café, and hear 
everyone talking about 
me. As everyone sup- 
posed that I knew 
nothing of the Spanish 
language they thought 
they could do this with 
impunity. But for the 
most part I heard 
nothing but flattering 
things about myself. 
One day, towards the 
end of my stay, as I 
was sipping coffee in 
the casino, I heard some people discuss- 
ing a project for getting up a performance 
in my honour at the local theatre. It 
was not a bad idea. The proceeds were 
to go to charity, though the function was 
to be in my honour and under my most 
distinguished presence and patronage. 
Later on I heard of the affair officially, 
and, of course, gave my permission at 
once, though I greatly feared I would 
be expected to subscribe to the charity 
in question. The performance was an 
amateur one, though, upon my word, the 
acting seemed to me to be as finished as 
anything I have seen at a West-end 
London theatre. At the end, an address 
to me as Don Mauricio Wanga was read, 
and many pretty girls came forward to 
present me with bouquets of exquisite 
flowers. The table at which I sat pre- 
sented the appearance of a tropical 
garden. Another kind of present was 
also tendered to me, by goodness knows 
how many people—a pigeon with a little 
note tied to its leg. Need I say that 
some of the notes were of an amorous 
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Some of the women kissed my hands, and I felt as 


if 1 could cry myself. 


description, though the majority of them 
came from grateful patients. 

The address had to be replied to, of 
course, and I got upon my feet amidst 
the applause of the whole audience. As 
I rose, so did Don Federico Hoffman, 
the interpreter, but I was determined to 
create a sensation that night, and I had 
really no use for him. 

“Viva Wanga! Viva Wanga!” they 
cried, and then I heard a voice expressing 
a very high opinion of the amiability of 
my character, together with a vast regret 
that I could not speak to them directly 
in their own tongue. This was my cue, 
and I at once joined in the regret, using 
my choicest Spanish. It had always 
been a pain to me, I said, that I spoke 
the noble Castilian language so haltingly 
that I Considered it better not to speak 
it at all, but let my eloquent friend, Don 
Federico, interpret my sentiments. For 
a moment the people were thunderstruck 
with astonishment. It seemed as if one 
dumb from childhood had begun to 
speak, but when the surprise had passed 
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the warm-hearted audience broke into a 
very uproar of applause. I had to go on 
speaking, praising the Spanish people, of 
course, and doing it sincerely ; thanking 
them for their courtesy, and hoping that 
I would return to see them all once more 
before I died. A lot of the women (most 
of them, I believe) were crying, whilst 
some called upon me not to leave them, 
to stop for ever in Rubi. 

I suppose the scene had its comic side, 
but I know I was greatly affected by the 
enthusiasm, and when some of the women, 
with tears dropping down their faces, 
kissed my hand I felt that I could cry 
myself, but, most of all, I felt that I was 
a great humbug. 

Next day, after many faithful promises 
to return, if only in my private capacity, 
I left Rubi, and I have never seen it since. 
That I was not entirely forgotten, how- 
ever, I had reason to know a couple of 
months later. A letter, written by the 


girl who had presented me with the 
prayer book, was sent to me at Barcelona 
and forwarded to Palma in the island of 
Majorca where I was then staying. The 
letter stated, in more or less hysterical 


language, that a rumour had got about 
in Rubi that I had been poisoned in 
Majorca, and the writer implored me, 
for the love of God, if I was still in. the 
land of the living, to let her know. 
Otherwise the rest of her days would be 
passed in misery. 

But in justice to the Spanish women, 
whose emotional nature is well known, 
I must say that from all I heard, English 
women were quite as silly in regard to 
the Wangas. Some of the men I met in 
Spain told me that they had received 
hundreds of love letters in England, 
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quite as silly, quite as reckless, as any 
Spanish woman could write. 

I forgot to say that, as in England, 
some of the Wangas had the habit of 
beginning the performance by drawing 
teeth for nothing. Mr. Bailey and one 
or two others were experts at the work, 
but some beginners were almost as bad 
as murderers. Short, for instance, got a 
case of instruments at San Feliu, and 
after he had practised on as many as 
would trust themselves to him at the 
consultations he began to draw in public. 
But why I introduce the subject here is 
to recount an amusing experience I had 
later on at San Feliu. Returning from 
Villa Franca to Barcelona I broke the 
journey at San Feliu, and arrived there 
in the midst of the carnival. As my 
moustache had been shaved off since my 
previous visit, no one seemed to know 
me, and I was able to pass amongst the 
crowd unnoticed. I was not, however, 
at all prepared for some of the fun in 
store for me. In the most prominent 
part of the town, I sawa gilded coach, 
a very passable imitation of those used 
by the Wangas, and as I stood to watch, 
I witnessed the most grotesque and 
laughable caricature of the show it 
would be possible to imagine. There 
was Wanga himself pulling teeth with a 
blacksmith’s pincers, and the interpreter 
muttering the most horrible jargon, 
through which every now and then one 
could distinguish the words “ Wanga’s 
Indian Lotion.” At last some one more 
acute than the rest recognised me, and, 
when the word went up to the cart that 
Don Mauricio was present, the perform- 
ance became more grotesque than ever, 
and was carried on with renewed vigour. 


(To be concluded.) 





OMAN’S nerves ?” said a young 

doctor to me the other day, 

“Bah! Tender,sensitive crea- 

tures? Bosh! They haven’t any nerves, 
and they haven’t any feelings, except on 
the surface; they can’t have! Listen to 


this : ‘The Ladies’ Dissecting Class at the 


Northern University is now full.’ 
you know what that means! You were 
a doctor yourself once. Oh, you may say 
dissecting is only cutting up a dead body 
after all; and that one’s horror vanishes 
in the excitement of hunting out the red 
arteries, and shining muscles, and cutting 
into the white flesh. That’s all very 
well, but you and I know well enough 
that there ain’t any white flesh or red 
arteries—you and I know well enough 
what sort of thing it is that the ‘lady 
student’ has to chop about. Bah! 
it makes me sick of the whole sex when I 
think about it.” 

I hastened to interrupt him. “ Jack,” 
I said, “ you have revived a recollection 
of something that happened to me once, 
and as a punishment for your abuse of 
the fair sex, I'll tell you the story. It’s 
about a girl student I came across once in 
my medical days. Perhaps it carries out 
your argument, perhaps it doesn’t—any- 
way you shall have it for what it’s worth.” 


Now, 


Some years ago, when I was at the 
University in Scotland, I was appointed 
lecturer to the anatomy rooms. I had, 
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of course, dissected, more or less, all my 
medical life; but it’s a queer thing I 
never completely got over my first horror 
of it. It was always, more or less, a 
depressing task to me, and if I, a strong 
man, had those feelings, you can imagine 
what I thought when Dulcie Bell took 
up the study of medicine. 

She was so unlike one’s idea of the 
modern strong-minded girl; so entirely 
her opposite in every way that I was 
puzzled. 

Well, before Dulcibel (we all called her 
that) had been at the University six 
months, she was a general favourite. All 
the girls worshipped her, and all the men 
were in love with her. 

1 remember how hard some of them 
used to try to get to know her; but it 
was no good. She would glance up at 
them with calm surprise in those lovely 
eyes of hers, and go quietly on with her 
books under her arm, and they would go 
back and spoil three months’ dissecting 
with rage and disappointment, and 
cursing at women generally. 

Well, among those who loved her and 
would have given their lives for her, was 
one Andrew Biron, a Scotch student, and 
the best man we had. Not that he was 
like the rest of them—always hanging 
round for a glance from her eyes, orasmile 
from her lips—no, he loved her too well 
for that, too well to show it. He wasa 
queer chap, and from the first day he saw 
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her he seemed to know his love was hope- 
less, and to try to bury it in his work. 

I never saw a man give himself up to 
it as he did. He seemed to turn all his 
love and hopeless, burning passion into 
work, solid work; and from his first 
session to his last, Andrew Biron’s name 
was a proverb amongst us. 

If a medal were offered, Andrew won 
it. If honours were to be taken, Andrew 
took them. If a prize was offered for a 
dissection it went to Andrew Biron, and 
that showed what strength of will the 
man must have had, for he loathed 
dissecting, and sometimes would come 
into the room and sit at his table for 
half-an-hour before he could begin ; but 
when he did start, his work was some- 
thing to see. They have one of his 
dissections up at the “College” now, 
and near to it is one of Dulcibel’s. She 
was the only one who could come near 
him at it, and I don’t think she ever for- 
gave him for beating her. I liked Biron, 
and I used to try and bring them together 
sometimes, but she wouldn’t have it. 


some reason she seemed to avoid even 
mentioning his name, and he himself 


would never make an effort to win her. 

He was wretchedly poor—most of the 
Scotch students are—and he was always 
a ragged, queer-looking chap. He was 
chaffed by the other men, and even 
Dulcibel used to laugh a little at him 
quietly with the other girls. I suppose 
he had seen it, and it was that which 
made his love so hopeless. 

Well, I could do nothing, and things 
went on in much the same way for a 
whole session. Dulcibel cool, calm, and 
innocently lovely as ever; Biron more 
madly in love every day he lived; yet 
hiding his love, fighting with it, burying 
it deeper and deeper in his work till at 
last the end came, and, as we had all 
foreseen he must do, he broke down. 

Nothing we could do made him any 
better, and he grew weaker and weaker 
every day. Doctors don’t talk about 
broken hearts; it wouldn’t pay them, so 
we agreed to put it down to overwork ; 
but whatever it was, I began to hate 
Dulcibel for her coldness. It seemed to 
me that she might, at least, have sent to 
him, or done something to help him, for 


For: 


she must have known well enough what 
was killing him, but she made no sign. 
I was going round the dissecting room 
one day, in a very bad temper; I had 
come upon her laughing and chatting 
gaily with the other girls, and it had 
disgusted me to think that she could be 
so merry while Biron lay dying for love 
of her, not a hundred yardsaway. I had 
determined to tell her what I thought, 
and I was wondering if she would box 
my ears before my class, when Cartle, 
one of the house surgeons, stopped me, 
and drew me aside from the students. 

He was a good-natured fellow, and I 
could see that there were tears in his eyes 
as he told me his news. It seemed that 
Biron, believing himself to be dying, had 
made Cartle promise to grant him a last 
favour. Without thinking, he had done 
so, only to find to his horror that Biron’s 
last wish was that he should be passed 
on to the dissecting room when he 
died, as he said “ like any other friendless 
pauper.” 

Well, being friendless, he might have 
come to that in the ordinary course of 
things, except for our interference. That 
interference was now impossible on 
account of Cartle’s promise. 

“He made me swear by my m-mother,’ 
muttered Cartle. ‘“ Hesaid S-sterne was 
dissected—why shouldn’t he be. And I 
believe he’s going.” 

Well, that settled me. To think that 
the best man we ever had should come to 
an end like that, and for a heartless little 
flirt like Dulcibel, made me mad, and I 
told Cartle my opinion of her in language 
that—looked at in calmer moments—was 
distinctly unjust. 

“ By Jove,” hesaid at length, “ it would 
serve her right if .. .” 

A sudden cry behind me made me 
turn. It was Dulcibel. She had heard 
everything. I felt glad, as I looked at 
her face, that I had spoken, for there 
were tears in her eyes. 

“And you can talk like that!” she 
cried. ‘“ What brutesmenare. Oh! he’s 
not dying? tell me! Where is he? take 
me to him! Which ward? Quick!” 
Well, we hadn’t felt guilty somehow 
before. It was a new way of looking at 
it; but we led the way like lambs, for 
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“And you can talk like that!” she cried. 


we felt we had saved Biron’s life. And 
we had. He could hardly help getting 
well with such a nurse—but we had done 
something else, and I have never been 
quite certain whether it was for the best 
ornot. You see she married him and 
stopped dissecting. We had been the 
cause of the loss to the world of a 


““ What brutes men are.’ 


Now, was 
that right? You know lady doctors are 
very useful sometimes. Think of India 
—think of ... 

“Think of the old gentleman !” said 
Jack. 

But I didn’t. I was thinking of 
Dulcibel and the lady students. 


promising “lady doctor.” 
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MONG the calumnies of literature 
I am inclined to rank the saying 
attributed to the typical English- 
man, “It is a fine day, let us go out and 
kill something.” It is, at least, as true 
of the Frenchman or the Spaniard. 
Thanks to the growth of humanitarian 
sentiment in this country, the taste for 
sports involving bloodshed has almost 
died out. Bull and badger baiting and 
cock-fighting were brutal pastimes enough, 
though not to be compared on the score 
of cruelty with the bull-fighting which 
remains universally popular in Spain ; but 
they belong to a bygone day. 

The only species of sanguinary sport 
that may be said to have survived in 
England is that obtained in killing game, 
and, curiously enough, this, in the form 
in which it is now practised, is almost 
exclusively a growth of the latter half 
of the last century. Grouse there must 
always have been in this country, but it 
does not appear to have occurred to 
anybody, until the last century, to ‘pre- 
serve them, and to let out the moors for 
hire in the season. If grouse were shot 
in former days, it was as rabbits might 
be now, without any special sense of 
reverence. 

It is practically within the last five- 
and-thirty years that grouse-shooting 
has become the business it is, and that 
the Twelfth has been created a red-letter 
day in the calendar. Even so, the 
Frenchman is much more entitled to be 
reproached with the mania for killing 
than the Englishman. The taste for la 
chasse is of much more recent growth in 
France than in England, but it is un- 
doubtedly more diffused, being partici- 
pated in by all classes of the people, and 
by none more so than the petit employé 
of Paris and the great towns. When the 
Twelfth comes round, it never occurs to 
the City clerk to provide himself with a 
shooting costume of fearful and wonder- 
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ful cut, and a 
gun,andto sally 
forth into the 
couniry to try 
and bring down 
whatever he 
finds on the 
wing. This, 
however, is the 
great deino- 
cratic pastime in France. 

Undoubtedly the difference in custom 
between the two countries with regard to 
la chasse is the result of the administra- 
tive methods employed. In England 
“preservation” is carried to such an 
extent that even the farmer on whose 
land the birds are found is debarred from 
shooting. Owners of preserves find it to 
their interest to let them in enormous 
areas. The rent per acre of such shoot- 
ings does not sound very formidable, 
ranging as it does from tenpence to half- 
a-crown ; but, asa matter of fact, nobody 
need dream of leasing a respectable moor 
who cannot afford 10 pay £500 or {£600 - 
for it for the season. It is very different 
with the French chasseuy. All he has to 
do is to take out a shooting-licence for 
the modest sum of twenty-eight francs, 
of which the lion’s share goes to the 
State, and the rest to the local authority. 
So equipped, he can shoot what he 
pleases, and, apparently, with any sort of 
weapon. The result is that, while in the 
whole of Scotland there may be some 
two thousand shootings, each let to a 
tenant who shares the sport with a small 
party of his friends, in France the licensed 
chasseurs number at least half-a-million, 
and the poachers probably as many 
more. 

For every gun in Scotland, therefore, 
there must be fifty in France, and less 
game to occupy them. Every Sunday in 
the season Paris pours forth thousands 
of sportsmen, mostly drawn from the 
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shop-keeping classes, who spread them- 
selves over the adjoining departments, 
with dogs of every breed and guns of every 
make. At a low estimate, every bird 
slaughtered costs the sportsman five-and- 
twenty francs. In Scotland, to be sure, 
under another system, the expenditure 
per bird must be quite as much; but if 
the chasseuy returns empty-handed from 
his outing, or buys a bird on his way 
home, in order to étrenner or “ hansel” 
his beautiful new game-bag, he has, at 
least, had the satisfaction of having had 
a healthy tramp through the fields. In 
France, it is the State that benefits 
pecuniarily by the shooting season; in 
this country, it is the private owner. 
The letting of shooting properties is 
now an important source of wealth in 
Scotland, and, in an increasing degree, in 
parts of England and Wales. Land which 
is worthless in the market for every other 
purpose yields a handsome return as a 
game preserve. The grouse - shooting 
rental for Scotland is estimated at some- 


PARTRIDGES IN A 


thing like half-a-million. Strange to say, 
one of the many grievances under which 
Ireland professes to labour is that Society 
never goes there to shoot grouse. This in- 
justice the finest “ pesinthry ” in the world 
have occasionally sought to redress by 
shooting landlords, though, in a pecuniary 
sense, this can hardly be considered a 
success. 

As grouse-shooting is a practice of 
comparatively recent growth, the interest- 
ing question arises how long is it likely 
to last. He would be a bold prophet who 
would assert that in fifty years’ time there 
will be the same flight of sportsmen to the 
moors as at present, and the same daily 
register in the newspapers of their achieve- 
ments. Shooting, as a pastime, began very 
well, and indeed, has had a long run in this 
country as the monopoly of the landed 
gentry and their friends. But, of late 
years, this exclusive character has been 
leaving it. The American millionaire has 
found it “‘tone-y ” to lease a moor in the 
season, just as at home he thinks it well 
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to add a picture gallery and a library 
to his possessions. The wealthy cotton- 
spinner and. manufacturer are following 
in the same path. And, of course, the 
owner of the preserves, looking to nothing 
but his rent, welcomes these Greeks, 
who bring him presents. He is probably 
making a great mistake, for the moors are 
now being rapidly vulgarised ; and when 
this process is a little more advanced, say 
in ten or fifteen years, perhaps less, Society 
will seek some other sort of autumn 
recreation, to be followed again in due 
time by the nouveau riche. 

It is strange, considering how romantic 
are the haunts of grouse and ptarmigan, 
that more legends and fancies have not 
gathered round them. The more strange 
when we consider how much of the super- 
stition and story that collectively we call 
folk-lore has attached itself to some other 
flying folk. 

The cuckoo is rich in all sorts of dis- 
guises, and even in occult powers; the 
swallow is a fairy prince; the curlew is 


an oracle ; and the sea goosea changeling ; 
but the game birds seem to have lost 
most of their traditions. 

And it is especially those we should 


expect to find most rich, those that 
dwell all the year round on Scotch hills 
—grouse, ptarmigan, and blackcock, the 
companions of those Celtic peoples 
who see so easily everything eerie—that 
lack this feature. 

The familiar and homely partridge 
seems to have some share of folk-lore. 
In certain districts it is said to fly over 
houses, foreboding death to one of the 
inmates. And in others the partridges 
cry out loudly when poison is being pre- 
pared in a house. Let us hope this does 
not occur often! There is more reason 
in the tradition that a man cannot die 
easily on a bed stuffed with partridges’ 
feathers, for the same attaches to a bed 
filled with pigeons’ feathers, which are 
proverbially so stiff and hard that the 
shot often glances off them as off a steel 
cuirass; probably the partridges also 
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RED GROUSE, 


possess some quality which renders them 
uncomfortable to lie on, not only to die 
on. A more curious statement is that 
made by both St. Jerome and St. Augus- 
tine, that Satan often assumes the form 


of a partridge. But here I forbear to 
laugh or to comment : I am on the borders 
of one of those deep mysteries that hover 
on the confines of truth, which the human 
mind can dimly apprehend but cannot 
fathom. 

Of the beautiful white ptarmigan, 
whose metamorphic changes might, I 
should have thought, have laid it open 
to the suspicion of necromancy, I 
cannot find one single folk-tale. Of the 
fine red grouse, the only native bird 
which is purely and solely ours, I am 
only able to find the following version 
of its cry. This one, a natural call 
for the land, where the signal “to 
the heather” sounded for so many 
ages :— 


“Who goes there? My sword! My sword!” 


and the following satire in dialogue upon 
life in general :— 


‘Hen: See thou younder day and yon other 
day? 

‘*Cocx: See thou younder hill and yon other 
hill?” 

It is probable that among the taciturn 
people who preserve their old traditions 
so jealously, both from oblivion and from 
the uncovering of curious outsiders, there 
are more legends to be learnt of grouse 
and ptarmigan. What, for instance, may 
lie at the root of the custom that makes 
every Scotchman so proud to carry as his 
badge the lyre-shaped tail of the black- 
cock? What, besides, of that more 
practical learning that enables the gillies 
on the moorland estates to foretell the 
weather by a glance at the birds? 

Perhaps the two most marvellous 
stories of all, however, are current 
amongst us at this day. I think they 
rival the old “ Magick of Kirani,” and 
outrun any flights of fancy ever imagined. 

One is the tale that most of the 
scientific thought of the day brings before 
us in one form or another, the extra- 
ordinary transformation of all forms of 
life from one state to another; the 
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development of the grouse from one 
original form to the variations of many 
species—white grouse, red grouse, black 
grouse—according to the requirements 
of their surroundings, being a favourite 
example of this theory. 

The other is that still more marvellous 
transubstantiation of matter whereby the 
decaying carcass of the slaughtered bird 
—quite dead, though we must no longer 
say inert—becomes the life-giving par- 
ticles in another living creature ! 

Perhaps these are folk-lore, too. I am 
not quite sure that we believe either of 
them any more than we credit the report 
that the feathered quail came from the 
maggots that fed upon a tunny. They 
are not proven. Yet, strange to say, 
though it is generally the scientists who 
taunt us with this horrid phrase in this 
case, it is we visionary folk who have to 
remind them that some of their pet 
theories are also “ not proven,” 
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Although pheasant-shooting com- 
mences on the first of October, no one 
expects “a big shoot” on that day, for 
it is not until much later in the season 
that large covers are disturbed. The 
leaf during the early autumn prevents 
shooting, and sport is poor, compared to 
what is to be obtained when rain and 
frost have done their work in stripping 
the trees. But, although the pheasant 
who stays in the home-covers has prac- 
tically a month’s or six weeks’ respite, 
stray home birds and wild ones are less 
happy, for, however carefully outlying 
broods are sought after and brought into 
cover by the keepers, the sportsman may 
always count on a sufficient amount of 
sport along the neighbouring dingles and 
hedgerows to repay him for his trouble. 
Many men with true sporting instincts, 
indeed, are to be found who prefer the 
variety of early October shooting to the 
wholesale slaughter that takes place later 
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during a big day incover. The necessary 


amount of walking promotes a_ keen 
appetite ; there is sufficient shooting to 
amuse ; the weather is often delightful ; 
the scenery is at its loveliest; and the 
dogs are bright and eager. 

‘The pheasant has been so long acclima- 
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A CLIPPING ‘* ROCKET’ 


tised to our country that we are often 
tempted to look upon it as an indigenous 
bird, but it has in reality a classic origin, 
and though we may not believe that it 
was first introduced by Jason and the 
Argonauts, it is certain that its origin 
was in the swamps of the Colchian river 
Phasis—the modern Rion—which enters 
the Black Sea near Poti, and there the 
pure breed is still in existence. 
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It is not certain at what period it was 
brought into our country, but there is no 
doubt that it was known before the 
Norman Conquest, as it is mentioned in 
a bill of fare drawn up by Harold in 1059 
for the use of acanon’s household. There 
is authentic evidence that it was greatly 


a 
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in request during the time of the 
Plantagenets, and Thomas a Becket is 
said, on the authority of one of his monks, 
to have made his dinner off a pheasant 
on the day of his martyrdom. During 
the reign of Edward I. the value of a 
pheasant was fourpence, and under the 
Tudors they were included with partridges 
in the laws for the preservation of game. 

Sixty or seventy years ago pheasant- 
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breeding was almost unknown, but now 
no man would think of inviting a party 
of friends to shoot unless he had extensive 
preserves. It has been alleged that a 
cover of five to six acres should contain 
not less than 1,000 to 1,200 birds in order 
to ensure a good day’s sport, and when 
it is said that each bird brought to the 
ground costs its owner about half a 
guinea, it will be understood that it is 
only wealthy landowners who can afford 
this luxury. 

The red grouse is a Britisher of the 
good old-fashioned type, who thinks that 
heather cannot grow on Continental hill- 
sides, if indeed there be anything worth 
calling a hill outside of Scotland ; that 
the laws of no other country can afford 
even the partial protection that it pays 
for so dearly in the autumn; in fact, 
that there is no country fit to be shot in 
—the grouse dare not say fit to live in— 
—but its own. 

“There’s no place like home” is the 
motto of this bird, and so it lives—in 
strict accordance with the traditions of 
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its fathers—entirely at home. At home 
on the heathery hillsides, where the glow 
of sunrise stains the blossom’s pink ; at 
home where the desolate moor stretches 
grey for miles, broken only by scattered 
grey boulders; at home in the wind that 
sweeps over the mountains, that sighs as 
it gently climbs up their steep sides, 
and, shouting, comes trumpeting down 
from the storm-clouds that rest on 
their summits; at home in the snow 
and the sleet, and the rain and all the 
sky sorrows that deluge hilltops with 
tears. 

The family of the grouse includes three 
popular game-birds: the willow grouse, 
the ptarmigan, and the red grouse. The 
two former species dwell on the snowy 
hills of all Scandinavian countries ; both 
are exceedingly frigid, almost glacial in 
their tastes. Just a few of the ptarmigan 
find the snowiest heights of Scotch 
mountain ranges cold enough and wintry 
enough for their Arctic predilections, and 
there the grouse meets with its next-of- 
kin. 


BLOODLESS BEAK. 
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By F. C, PHILIPS. 


LY ter ON, 


AURA WILLOUGHBY was the 
niece of a rector in the Shires, 
and the daughter of a literary 

man, who, dying while she was in short 
clothes, left her to the guidance of the 
invertebrate blonde who shared the re- 
sponsibility of her birth. The inverte- 
brate survivor had been an actress, in 
which capacity the clergyman’s brother 
had met and married her, and when she 
was twenty years of age, Laura displayed 
a marked inclination to follow in her 
mother’s footsteps. 

As the rector was very comfortably off, 
and unblessed by children, it was not 
thought needful to acquaint him with 
the decision his niece had come to. The 
worthy man had his prejudices, and the 
stage was one of them. He had shown 
a laudable affection for Laura on such 
rare occasions as he had seen her since 
her father’s death, and the girl and her 
mother both determined it would be 
thankless to give him unnecessary pain. 
Laura obtained an engagement to go 
out with a theatrical company on tour; 
and when she had been in the profession 
about twelve months she committed 
the weakest action in her history. 
She married an adventurer described as 
Harry Fairfax, gentleman, who disap- 
peared six weeks after the ceremony had 
been performed. 

That he had fallen in love with her 
admits of no doubt, for her salary was a 
nominal one, and he had followed her 
from Bolton to Oldham and Manchester 
before they exchanged a word. That she 
had been in love with him is less certain, 
but he was exceedingly good-looking, 
and the novelty, as well as the romance 
of the courtship, had fascinated her. 
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Whether her heart had been seriously 
concerned in the affair or not, his inex- 
plicable desertion temporarily shattered 
her health. He had suddenly announced 
an intention of going up to town. He 
had to see his solicitor, he declared, but 
would be back on the following after- 
noon. No news reached her for a fort- 
night ; her letters to the address he had 
left behind him were returned with “Gone 
away” scrawled across the envelopes; 
and, the prey to all sorts of terrors, she 
began to think he must have died. 

Then she had a line to say it was as 
“dead” she was to think of him. 

“You will never see me any more,” he 
wrote. “Where I am going I can't 
explain, but I am sending this to tell 
you that you are to hold yourself free. 
We have had a very good time together, 
Laura ; and console yourself by remember- 
ing it, though it’s all frightful hard luck! 
Don’t consider yourself tied to me; don’t 
live out your life looking on yourself 
asa married woman. We shan’t meet 
again, and you are at perfect liberty to 
do what you please. If I had guessed 
there was any danger—” “ Danger” had 
been scratched out, and the note, which 
was dirty and blurred, came to an abrupt 
termination. 

She sobbed steadily for two hours, and 
then ordered a cup of strong tea, and 
told the manager that her husband was 
seriously ill, and that she wished to join 
him as soon as the “understudy” was 
able to replace her. 

When the “understudy” (who was 
very glad, and expressed regrets which 
nobody believed) was letter-perfect in 
the “part,” Mrs. Fairfax went home to 
her mother in London. Her mother 
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weakly opined that she had behaved 
like an absolute fool, and that “her 
Fairfax” was a blackguard or a convict ; 
but she saw some sense in his message, 
and pointed out that the only redeeming 
virtue possible to Laura in the matter 
now was to forget all about it. 

There was, however, a cogent reason 
why the marriage should be avowed, 
and they accordingly set to work to 
invent a fitting biography of “ Laura’s 
poor husband,” his life and his death. 
The “ widow’s” weeds were pronounced 
singularly becoming, and when the chance 
came, her devotion to the “ posthumous ” 
child— “the ghastly consequences,” as 
Mrs. Willoughby called it—-was touching 
in the extreme. 

By the time it was born, Laura had 
almost recovered from the shock. It was 
a girl, and, having a fancy in that direc- 
tion, she christened it Gwendolen. Mrs. 
Willoughby, who was gratuitously un- 
truthful, explained to their friends that 
it had been “ his” favourite sister’s name, 
and really, under the circumstances, 
“Gwendolen” did as well as anything 
else. 


As the child grew, Mrs. Fairfax’s sincere 
affection for the offspring of her ill- 
starred union developed into an all- 


absorbing passion. She was nervous 
when the child was out of her sight. 
When it had measles she wanted a con- 
sultation, and, as often as the elder 
woman was willing to listen, she would 
weave plans for its education, and specu- 
late what the future held in store for her 
darling. “Gwendolen should never go 
to a boarding-school,” she said. “She 
was never to be away from home.” It 
was as ifthe tragedy in her own life 
were constantly torturing her with mis- 
givings for her daughter’s. Before it was 
seven years old, the child represented 
the one object of interest in the mother’s 
existence. She woke up asking of it; 
she went to bed thinking of it. Her 
world revolved round the child. 

It was at this stage that her uncle 
departed for a wider sphere, and left her 
sole legatee. 

She was, as he had been, “ very com- 
fortably off” now,and because the country 
would be ever so much healthier for 
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Gwendolen, she removed to the parish 
the rector had so long adorned, and took 
up her residence in a charming maison- 
nette with a garden, and an orchard and 
several other excellent and delightful 
things. She even bought a pony for 
Gwendolen, because she wished her to 
have accomplishments in her girlhood ! 
but then the animal looked very large to 
her, and the child looked very small, 
and she let the dealer have it back again 
at a loss. 

When she had been living in Eightgates 
for three summers, and Mrs. Willoughby 
had joined the rector (as her daughter 
hoped), an unforeseen complication oc- 
curred to disturb the pretty widow’s peace. 
She received a proposal. Sir Hector 
Grimsby, with a rent-roll which had been 
the despair of innumerable chaperons, and 
the ideal of more seasons of débutantes 
than the chaperons cared to recollect, 
asked her to be his wife. He was not 
impassioned—he was over fifty, and he 
had the gout. He acknowledged that 
his chief desire was to have an heir, 
but he coupled the confession with the 
assurance that he liked her very much. 

The proverb tells us that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. Mrs. 
Fairfax, who trembled at the prospect 
opened up to her beloved child, had the 
erroneous conviction that so long after 
as seven years—whether Gwendolen’s 
father was living or not—the marriage 
would be legal. After seven years such 
unions are not bigamous, she had heard. 
She leapt at the conclusion that therefore 
they are valid. 

So after many wakeful nights she 
murmured “Yes” to Sir Hector, and 
Gwendolen was transferred to the luxury 
of a young princess, and Sir Hector in 
due course was given the heir for which 
he pined. The heir passed sturdily 
through the successive stages of whoop- 
ing cough, and chicken-pox, and scarla- 
tina, and gave promise of becoming a 
lusty man. Gwendolen grew into a 
very lovely girl; and the parents were 
perfectly satisfied with their bargain. 

Then, as always happens in such cases 
—.in fiction, at all events—the other man 
came back. He did not come in through 
French windows, nor wear an Inverness 
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“You cannot divorce me, but there ave two other courses open to you,” 
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cape. He wasshabby and colloquial. He 
said he had only been out of prison two 
months; he admitted he had behaved 
like a scoundrel; but he believed, under 
the circumstances, that Lady Grimsby 
might find it judicious to do something 
for him in the way of an annual allow- 
ance. He had hadconsiderable difficulty 
in tracing her, and had been put to some 
expense. Tactfully he had called when 
Sir Hector was out. She made a little 
stand at first, but her illusion that he 
was no longer her husband he remorse- 
lessly dispelled. 

She gave him all the cash she had in 
the house, in tears and agony, and 
promised to send him a cheque for a 
hundred pounds in a week. She kept 
the promise, because she preferred the 
risk of paying him by cheque to having 
him come down to Eightgates ; and she 
had another visit from him a month 
later. He was much improved in appear- 
ance on his second visit ; he had been to 
a tailor, and explained that he had 
found him dear. In the six months 
following she sent him five hundred 
pounds more, which exhausted her private 
account, and compelled her to hand him 
a ring to satisfy his next demand. 

She was now appearing in a very 
extravagant light, and Sir Hector was 
puzzled by her frequent requests for 
money. Her milliner’s bills, which had 
never been heavier than was to be looked 
for in a woman in her position, sounded 
suddenly phenomenal. He asked her to 
let him see one once; she made an 
excuse, and aroused his suspicions. On 
the next occasion that her Fairfax ven- 
tured to the Manor, Sir Hector saw him. 
He effected a little plan to see him, but 
that is beside the matter. He let him go 
away, and a few days afterward made 
an opportunity of examining Lady 


Grimsby’s pass-book. In the pass-bouk 
he found many entries which explained 
the “ milliner’s bills,” and confirmed the 
conviction of his dishonour. 

He was not a man to waste words. He 
told her plainly that she was unfaithful 
to him, waited for a moment for her 
answer, which was only a tempest of 
sobs, and went up to town to consult 
his lawyers. 

From his hotel in the neighbourhood 
of Grosvenor Square—he had been fami- 
liar with that little hotel for years—he 
sent her a letter. He indulged in no 
reproaches ; he repeated his accusation 
in the precise language on which he prided 
himself ; and he formally announced his 
intention of applying for a divorce. 

Then Lady Grimsby—or Mrs. Fairfax 
—made her reply :— 


“My pear Sir Hector,” she wrote, 
“you cannot divorce me, because an 
essential preliminary to a divorce is a 
marriage. I am not your wife. The 
man you suppose to be my lover is 
in reality my husband. I imagined him 
long ago dead, and (I regret it as much 
as you can) he ig detestably alive. I 
would have spared you the pain of the 
confession, but your own impetuosity has 
forced it on me. You cannot divorce 
me, but there are two other courses open 
to you. You can settle with the man 
much more advantageously than I, and 
pension him off, or you can create a 
scandal, and render your heir illegitimate. 
I remain (pending your decision), 

“Laura GRIMsBY.” 


She wrote that answer a long time ago, 
and, in this year of grace 1906, it is 
generally admitted that one of the 
pleasantest houses to stay at in the Shires 
is that of Sir Hector and Lady Grimsby 
with their charming boy and girl. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


What it has done, is doing, and is going 
to do. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


HE University of London ought to 
be the premier one of the world. 
London's position, wealth, popula- 

tion, and influence all demand this. But, 
though the University of London occupies 
a very high position amongst its fellows 
in more ways than one, even its most 
enthusiastic alumnus can hardly yet claim 
for it the premier position alluded to. 
Let us look at its career so far, and see 
what it has done already. Then let us 
notice what it is doing now, and what 
work lies before it in the near future. 


Only by so doing can we do full 
justice to the University for carrying out , 
a most difficult véle in the past, and for 
grappling now under many disadvan- 
tages with one of the problems of our 
age—the higher education of the immense 
population of London. 

It would not be altogether untrue if 
we said that the origin of the Univer- 
sity of London dates back to the year 
1548, although only about 1836 did it 
really receive the Royal Charter under 
its present title. In 1548, Sir Thomas 
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Gresham endowed seven professorships, 
for classes to be carried on at his old 
residence-in the City; and existing sur- 
vivals of these are the Gresham lectures 
still given annually in London. By 1615 
these lectures and classes had become so 
celebrated that in Stow’s “ Annales” of 
that time the author speaks of the 
“three famous Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, 
and London.” 
And later Sir 
George Buck 
enumerates 
the Gresham 
foundation; 
the Divinity 
schools of 
Westminster 
and St. Paul’s; 
the Inns of 
Court, and 
Chancery ; the 
College of 
Heralds; the 
School of 
Civil Law at 
Doctor's Com- 
mons ; and St. 
Paul’s School, 
as forming 
collectively 
“a complete 
academ.c sys- 
tem, lacking 
nothing but a 
common gov- 
ernment, and 
the protection 
of an honour- 
able Chan- 
cellor, to give 
it the unity 
and repute of 
a University.” 

This “‘common government and the 
Chancellor,” however, were still lacking 
for a very long time after Sir George 
Buck's record. In 1825 Thomas Camp- 
bell (the poet) wrote a public letter to 
Mr. Brougham, advocating the founding 
of a great University in London, and so 
favourable was the response of the 
wealthy that a sum of £160,000 was 
contributed towards this object. In 
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1827 the present University College, 
Gower Street, was founded as a result, 
and was meant to be the seat of the 
new University; but for reasons which 
need not be gone into here, though this 
College opened with 557 students, it 
never actually became a University. 

In 1836 a Royal charter was granted, 
however, which did really constitute a 
“University of 
London,” to 
which certain 
schools and 
colleges were 
to be affili- 
ated, but 
whose chief 
power lay in 
its ability to 
examine “‘out- 
side ” students 
and to grant 
them degrees. 
Tothischarter 
there were 
subsequently 
added several 
others, giving 
the Senate 
various new 
powers. In 
1867. women 
were admitted 
to University 
lectures, and 
in 1878 to full 
honours and 
degrees, just 
like the men. 
In 1867 the 
University 
was given the 
power to elect 
a Member of 
Parliament. 
In 1870 the late Queen opened the new 
premises of the University at Burlington 
Gardens, and that place continued to be 
the centre of the work until 1900, when 
the removal to the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, took place. 

It was just about this time that there 
came the most momentous change the 
University has seen by the formation of 
what is known as a “teaching University.” 


[G. C. Beresford. 
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Hitherto the whole work of the University 
of London had been that of examining 
students from all parts of the British 
Empire; teaching and lecturing had 
been practically ignored. How efficiently 
it had done that examining work we 
shall shortly see. But in 1g00 there was 
a federation of a great number of schools 
and colleges in and round London, and 
these became constituent branches of the 
University, with the right to have degrees 
conferred on their students afterso many 
hours of attendance at lectures and the 
passing of certain examinations. These 
students are known as “internals,” as 
against the other class of students 
from all parts and places, away to the 
ends of the earth, who are quite un- 
connected with the University, except 
by sitting for its examinations, and are 
known as “externals.” 

So much for the past history of the 
“University of London.” Now, what is it 
doing to-day, and how is it doing that? 

It has a Chancellor (Lord Rosebery), 
a Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Pye-Smith), a 
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number of “Fellows,” a Senate, and a 
Convocation, composed of graduates of 
certain degrees and standing. It has a 
Principal (Sir Arthur Riicker, M.A., 
D.Sc., LL.D.), who works hard and 
energetically in all that makes for its 
welfare. Under him are various registrars 
and secretaries of different departments. 
The “internal” and the “external” 
portions are kept quite separate; as is 
also the department for University exten- 
sion and teaching. 

Whilst the head officials of the Uni- 
versity are smart and efficient, one 
may say almost as much for the lecturers 
and teachers at the various schools con- 
nected with it. While these men include 
professors and teachers like Judd, Bridge, 
Ramsay, Starling, and others equally 
eminent in their several branches of 
learning, London has no need to be 
ashamed of its University in this respect. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said 
of the buildings at South Kensingt«n. 
The Imperial Institute formerly under- 
went much criticism as to its unfitness, 
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structurally and locally, for an “ Imperial 


Institute.” But, as a centre for Univer- 
sity work — not by location, but by 
structure—it is about as inconvenient as 
it well can be. The rooms were not 
built for examination-rooms, and are 
ill-adapted for that function. They are 
very draughty in winter, and very stuffy 
in summer. They do not allow of easy 
supervision of the candidates ; they are 
not easily accessible from the outside ; 
their ventilation needs great improve- 
ment. 

It can safely be said that, had the 
Government not practically forced the 
Senate and Convocation to accept it— 
or nothing !—the Imperial Institute 
would never have been considered for a 
moment as a suitable place for the new 
location of the University of London. 

So defective is the accommodation that 
the library is in a térribly parlous state. 
The books (many of them extremely 
valuable ones) were recently (and per- 
haps are yet) scattered here and there 
in all sorts of places. Some tied up 


in brown paper, others not tied up at 
all; some in cases, others not; quite 
without arrangement of any kind ; never 
by the slightest chance used by the 
graduates; a few in one secretary’s 
room, and a few in another's. This is 
what the splendid bequests of George 
Grote, the historian of Greece; of De 
Morgan, the eminent mathematician ; of 
Sir Richard Quain, the noted physician, 
have come to! Let us be thankful that 
these great and liberal men of learning 
never foresaw for a moment what a state 
their treasures would eventually be in, 
owing to Parliament’s fear lest the whole 
British Empire should come to bank- 
ruptcy from the Government's allotting 
a few hundred pounds extra, in order to 
build a proper library for these valuable 
works ! 

It is almost too early yet to say much 
about the present “internal” work and 
teaching of the University, as newly con- 
stituted. Only very few years have gone 
by to show us what can be done. But 
so far as we can judge, the work is being 
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excellently carried on, and promises 
much in future. What it may become 
fifty years hence, who shall foretell ? 
Other great schools of the metropolis 
will certainly be incorporated with the 
University of London, and thus help 
to constitute an even greater power for 
good than at present exists with regard 
to London’s educational facilities. 

As to the 
“external” 
work, that is, 
the work done 
in examining 
and granting 
degrees and 
honours to 
duly qualified 
candidates 
from all parts 
of the world, 
no University 
anywhere has 
surpassed that 
of London. 
At the matri- 
culation ex- 
amination in 
1858 there 
were 299 can- 
didates; at 
those of 1906, 
there were 
close upon 
g,ooo. And 
this in de- 
fiance of the 
facts that the 
standard of 
examination 
is undoubt- 
edly higher by 
far than that 
of the corre- 
sponding ex- 
amination at any other British University, 
and that fewer candidates than ever are 
now passed in proportion to the number 
presented. 

For, whereas in 1858 some 86 per cent. 
passed at the Matriculation, and some 
72 per cent. at the B.A. examination, 
in rgot there were only 50 per cent. passed 
at the Matriculation examinations, and 
only 53 per cent. at the final B.A. 
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Besides this, the candidates for nearly 
all degrees have now to undergo an 
Intermediate examination between the 
Matriculation one and the Final one, so 
that the actual course of study for a degree 
is usually prolonged at the least to four 
or five years, even should the student be 
uninterruptedly successful. 

The late Earl Granville, when as 
Chancellor he 
presented the 
degrees at one 
congregation, 
said: “Our 
Matriculation 
examination is 
far more diffi- 
cult than, and 
far superior 
to, the exami- 
nations for 
degrees at 
many of the 
Scotch Uni- 
versities ; and 
it is equal to 
the present 
examination 
for degrees at 
more than 
one British 
University to- 
day.” A long 
report in The 
Times some 
years ago 
criticised 
favourably the 
London de- 
grees in quite 

(Eliott & Fry. 9S Strong a 
strain on ac- 
count of. their 
high standard. 

But this is 

just what has made the degrees of the 
University of London so much sought 
after and so highly valued by their 
possessors and the world at large. It 
has been said that London is the only 
British University that gives its M.A. 
after examination, solely for hard work 
and real merit; that no Doctorate of 
Literature anywhere else can be com- 
pared to that of London; that its M.D. 
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has long been the coveted goal of every 
medical man in civilised lands. 

These things, which are indeed positive 
facts acknowledged by all competent 
judges, show better than mere figures 
what is the work that the University of 
London has done and is doing. Let us 
look at some of the men who are to-day 
guiding the destinies of this powerful 
engine for good in the heart of the 
Empire. 

Lord Rosebery stands at its head as 
the ruling Chancellor. He had to follow 
some brilliant men ; the names of Devon- 
shire, Granville, Kimberley and others 
were no mere names in University work 
and circles. But Lord Rosebery has 
nobly risen to the great task before him. 
He gladdened the hearts of thousands 
of London men when he said, on one 
degree day, after conferring honorary 
degrees upon such eminent men as the 
Prince of Wales, Lord Kelvin, and Lord 
Lister, that he “ dia not want ‘honorary’ 
degrees to become a regular part of such 
days at the University of London; that 
he trusted the occasions when such 
degrees would be conferred would be 
rare indeed.” 

It has long been the boast of the 
University of London that nobody gets 
its degrees who does not evince real 
hard work and merit deserving of them, 
as against the easy “pass” degrees so 
common at most British universities. If 
London is to retain the high place it has 
won, the confidence of the- English 
people that it now possesses, this state 
of things must continue. Not a single 
graduate of London is there who does 
not feel that his University is honoured 
by the membership of those famous three 
who received the first ‘ honorary” 
degrees. But, all the same, not a single 
graduate is there who wants to see 
every political nonentity, every petty 
mayor, made an M.A. or LL.D. of the 
University of London, because some 
little congress or some manufacturer's 
beanfeast was held in South Kensington ! 

What the provinces owe to the Uni- 
versity of London cannot be over-esti- 
mated. With its various examinations 
held regularly at such centres as Birming- 
ham, Cardiff, Leeds, Newcastle, Sheffield, 


Manchester, etc., all students have had 
the opportunity of obtaining a degree 
brought to their very doors at a small 
cost indeed. Without that opportunity 
there are now hundreds upon hundreds 
of graduates who must have sighed in 
vain for the hall-mark that sets the 
seal upon years of arduous study and 
work, 

After Lord Rosebery at the head comes 
Dr. P. H. PyeSmith, M.D., F.RS., 
as Vice-Chancellor. What he has done 
for the University during his long connec- 
tion with it who can say? His interests 
have always been legion; nothing has 
been too much trouble, or too diffi- 
cult, if it would tend to benefit the 
University. As a doctor and a scholar 
the Vice-Chancellor’s name will be re- 
membered for long years to come; but 
perhaps the coming race of London 
graduates, internal and external, will 
know it even better as that of a man 
who did much for the University in 
former days. 

Sir Arthur Riicker, who guides the 
actual working of the University, as its 
Principal, is a man of many parts ; and 
he has played them all very well. He is 
a famous scientist ; holds two or three 
doctorates; has been somewhat of a 
politician in the past; possesses unfailing 
tact, ability, and good humour; and is 
ever ready to sacrifice anything for the 
good of the great organisation over whose 
destinies he presides. You will find him 
in his room at the University, surrounded 
by piles upon piles of papers of every sort 
and shape, urgent and important; with 
secretaries and others constantly inter- 
rupting, to consult him on this or that 
point. But he goes steadily along with 
his work, and nothing seems either to 
upset his current of thought or his kindly 
humour. The right man in the right 
place is Sir Arthur Riicker. 

And what appears to be the future of 
this great University in the midst of 
London, the “ University of the Poor,” as 
it has been well-called? There is an 
immense future before it, of that I am 
confident. London alone needs the best 
university in the world for its coming 
population, apart from provincial 
branches of the University’s work. Can 
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this present University fulfil the mission ? 
Are its officers and its powers sufficiently 
up-to-date for the task ? 

I think we may answer “ Yes” to those 
queries. But one thing is lacking. And 
that is—money. If the University of 
London is to become what it ought to 
be, more money, much more money, is 
imperatively necessary. The buildings 
should be more suitable ; more properly 
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it does its duty to the greatest city in the 
world, so far as this University is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Chamberlain has shown what could 
be done for Birmingham by one man who 
was thoroughly determined. The Irish 
members have proved what can be done 
for a country by acompact body of M.P.’s 
acting together. Mr. James Caldwell has 
shown how one M.P. can worry the very 


[A. Sparrow. 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


Candidates examining the Exam. Lists. 


fitted for its work. Its scholarships and 
prizes of value should be infinitely more 
numerous. Its staff should be larger and 
much better provided for and equipped 
by the Government. The latter body 
must be harassed unceasingly by metro- 
politan M.P.’s until it grants an annual 
sum of money sufficient to carry out 
efficiently all these reforms. Whether the 
Government be Conservative, Liberal, or 
anything else, matters not. London’s 
Members of Parliament should insist that 


Have I passed ? 


life out of a Bill that he does not agree 


with. Let all the forty-eight London 
members once resolve that the claims 
of their great city and its University 
must be recognised by the Government 
of the day—or that they are going to 
know the reason why!—and the future 
triumph of the University of London 
can be confidently predicted. It will be 
such a record of educational succe-s 
as the world has rarely, if ever, seen 
before. 





THE LAST LADY ROSCARROCK. 


BY FREDERIC BRETON. 


OSCARROCK HOUSE is half-way 
between Tregullow Porth and 
Trenant. It stands some way back 

from the sea, but the gully through 
which the Roscarrock River silts down 
to the sand is so bare of trees that the 
pedestrian descending to the shore from 
the deserted workings of Wheal Zeehan 
Mine on the cliff above need scarcely 
turn his head to see the curious building, 
with its pseudo-classic fagade of stucco 
pillars, which stand out like streaks of 
yellow paint against the original dark- 
brown brick front. The house is so 
alien in its environment, and so naked- 
looking with all its pretentiousness, that 
it seems to shiver like an uncoated Italian 
greyhound in the strong Atlantic winds. 

Grenville Tressilian, sitting idly at 
one of the front windows on a blowy 
November day, saw Loo Trebilcock, the 
pretty daughter of Jonas Trebilcock, 
coastguardsman at Tregullow Porth, 
crossing the gully on her way home from 
Trenant. Sick of biting his nails at the 
aimlessness of things in general, the young 
man opened the French window and ran 
down the hill to intercept the girl. 

Loo pretended not to see him, but 
loitered by the deserted mine, and, lean- 
ing against the railing enclosing the 
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mouth of the shaft, put her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

“What! crying, Loo!” exclaimed 
Grenville. “What has brought tears to 
those pretty eyes? Has Steve proved 
false?” 

“Steve’s dead!” blubbered the girl. 
“The Pride of Padstow were wrecked 
Monday night out to Lundy, and Fly- 
away Jack be up to Trenant telling how 
every soul on board perished except him- 
self, who could well be spared. But 
why beest looking at me like that, Mr. 
Tressilian ? ” 

“TI dare say you can guess,” said the 
man softly, seeking to put his arm round 
her waist. 

She flounced away. 

“Thee must think a pretty lot o’ me 
to be trying them tricks, with Steve 
lying wisht and gashly out on Lundy 
Strand, Eh! Eh!” She suddenly put 
her hands to her eyes. 

‘*“What now?” asked Grenville. 

“Eh! It were thy face I saw so grey 
and dead yon evening I met thee first up 
to Tregullow. Happen it were a warn- 
ing to me about Steve, and how I should 
soon be left a widowed maid!” 

“You need not be that very long, Loo! 
You know that!” 
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“Nay! I donot knowit. Why, thee 
hasn’t had a word to throw to me. It 
were father this and father that, and 
smoking of tobacco, and talk of ships 
and smuggling and foreign parts, but 
never a word for me.” 

“But there will be now. By Jove, 
there will!” said Grenville, seizing the 


girl in his arms and kissing her fiercely. - 


“What do you say now?” 

“Let me be, Mr. Tressilian!” was the 
answer. “ The folk up to the house will 
see thee, and cry shame on me.” 

“They won’t cry long, I reckon. 
They daren’t cry when you are Mrs. 
Tressilian, or—who knows ?—perhaps 
Lady Roscarrock !” 

“Me Lady Roscarrock ! 
making a fool of me!” 

“By Heaven, [’m not! Say you'll 
marry me, and my wife you shall be! 
As for the title, who can guess what 
may happen? There are but two lives 
practically between me and the title, 
though I am only the outcast half- 
brother.” 

Loo paid no heed to these last words. 
Her true lover was drowned, and it might 
be long before she would get another. 
Grenville’s offer was worthy of good 
consideration. 

Such was the almost jocose expedi- 
tion in which Loo Trebilcock became 
Grenville Tressilian’s wife. Grenville 
brooked no delay, and barely six weeks 
later Loo was installed as mistress of 
Roscarrock House. Before a year had 
passed news was received that the death 
of the heir had been quickly succeeded 
by that of the second brother from con- 
gestion of the lungs, following upon a 
cold caught on suddenly coming into the 
night air from the heated atmosphere of 
a gaming house. 

“By Gad!” exclaimed Grenville, 
“you will become Lady Roscarrock after 
all, Loo! There’s only the old man 
now, and they tell me that the gout will 
not let him last much longer, unless he 
can keep from his port wine, which I 
know he can’t and won’t. I’m glad he 
never saw you, or, by Jove, you would 
have been Lady Roscarrock already— 
Lady Roscarrock the thigd. My mother 
was the second—poor creature!” 
October. 1906, 
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The husband spoke cheerily, but his 
wife looked scared. 

“Not afraid of your new honours, are 
you, Loo?” asked Grenville. 

“Nay! I bean’t afraid. I mean, I’m 
not afraid. Lady Roscarrock or: plain 
missus, it be all one to me!” 

“Why do you seem so downhearted, 
then?” 

“Why? I don’t know. But I wish I 
could get quit of remembering how thy 
face looked down to Tregullow, that I 
do!” 

“That wretched fancy again, Loo!” 
said her husband testily. ‘‘ Once for all, 
I tell you to put it out of your head and 
never speak of it again.” 

“T can’t help it,” moaned Loo. “I 
won't speak no more of it, if thee don’t 
wish me to, but it bides there in my 
mind.” 

“Pooh!” Go out for a blow, and let 
the wind take it to America. I’m going 
to walk over to Trenant, to see if there’s 
a letter. Get a smile ready in case I 
come back to greet you as my lady!” 

These were the last words Grenville 
ever spoke to his wife. He left the room, 
and five minutes later she saw him 
striding down the gully towards the cliff- 
path to Trenant. While she watched, 
she held her breath as if in suspense, and 
it was not until he had disappeared over 
the top of the cliff that her anxiety seemed 
to be relieved. Then she took out of her 
pocket a lace-edged handkerchief, and 
wiped her forehead. 

“Lady Roscarrock!” she muttered. 
“I'd far liefer be Mrs. Stephen Beer ; but 
I were a fool to believe such a liar as 
Fly-away Jack.” 

The handkerchief was one of half-a- 
dozen which had belonged to Grenville 
Tressilian’s mother. Her initials, sur- 
mounted by the Roscarrock coronet, 
were worked in the corner of the cambric. 
In Loo’s estimation they were flimsy 
things for the purpose for which they 
were designed, but she had a habit of 
holding one in her hand. The sight of 
the lace soothed her, as a doll soothes a 
sick child. 

A ‘quarter of an hour after her hus- 
band’s departure she trod in his footsteps 
as far as the point where the Trenant path 
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branched off up the cliff to the shaft of 
Wheal Zeehan. ‘There she halted for 
a few moments in a listening attitude, 
but hearing nothing beyond the dull 
moaning of the waves, continued her 
course towards the sandy beach. For 
the right understanding of the strange 
circumstances of the case, it must be 
explained that, besides the mouth of the 
shaft on the hill above, Wheal Zeehan 
had an outlet ona level with the bottom 
of the gully, intended either as an escape 
for the water pumped up, from below, or 
as a means of getting rid of “slack,” a 
great heap of which stood by the river. 

The tunnel was little over five feet 
high, and was excessively muddy. The 
entrance was partially closed by some 
old boards, screened by a tangle of bine- 
weed and Sticky Willy. Altogether, it 
did not seem an attractive refuge, even 
from the dulness of an uncongenial 
marriage-hearth. Local tradition, more- 
over, had erected a signboard against 
trespassers in the shape of a story that 
the mine was haunted by the ghosts of 
seven men who had been killed through 
the breaking of the cage rope, and that 
on stormy nights they might be seen 
rising out of the shaft, the candles, which 
were fastened to their caps by little cups 
of clay, burning blue and steadily, how- 
ever fierce the gale. It was true that 
those who passed near the mine on such 
nights heard all manner of gloomy 
grumblings, varied by freezing whistles 
and hollow screams. When Loo tested 
her courage by venturing near the place, 
however, the gully was perfectly still, 
being sheltered by the intervening cliffs 
from the fresh northerly breeze, which 
was swishing like a scythe across the 
sheep-trimmed sward. Beyond the cup- 
like rim of the sea, the day was burning 
itself out in a horizontal streak of flame, 
against which the waves of the rising 
tide rode shorewards with an air of sulky 
triumph. 

Jonas Trebilcock, Loo’s father, making 
his round along the coast, noticed an old 
canvas wool-bag hanging over one of the 
hurdles round the shaft of Wheal Zeehan. 
He stooped down to leeward of the casual 
shelter to light his pipe, instead of wait- 
ing till he came into the windless gully, 
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as he had at first intended. As he halted, 
he heard the sound of voices rising from 
the shaft. The articulation was distinct, 
but the tones were thin and spectral. 

“Nay! Thee must not walk back to 
th’ house wi’ me in case folk should say 
they had seen thee.” 

The coastguard did not wait to hear 
more. Perhaps he did not wish to hear 
more. It is conceivable that he was 
afraid of hearing more. 

He stumped down the path to the 
gully, and the sound of his heavy foot- 
steps crunching on the broken slate must 
have disturbed the dull echoes in the 
deserted galleries underground. He 
crossed the plank bridge over the 
Roscarrock River without looking to the 
right or left, and climbed the slopes of 
Pen Graze Head without turning his 
head. He did not pause until he had 
reached his house at Tregullow Porth. 
By that time the daylight had all but 
faded from the sea, and night lay upon 
the land. Two hours later he heard a 
light tapping on the door. He opened 
it, and saw Loo. He held out his hand 
to help her across the threshold. 

“For sure thy face is ghastly enough, 
and thy hand is cold as earth!” was all 
the comment he made on her sudden 
appearance at such a hour. Loo slept 
that night in her old room, and woke 
next morning in such astate of fever that 
her father started at an early hour to 
fetch the doctor from Trenant. On his 
way he called at Roscarrock House to tell 
Tressilian. of his wife’s condition. He 
was told that the young man had not 
been home since the previous afternoon. 
After asking the servants to inform 
Grenville, should he return, that Loo was 
lying ill at Tregullow Porth, Jonas went 
on to Trenant. His brother Silas, the 
postmaster, informed him that he had 
had a bulky letter for Mr. Tressilian. It 
was marked “urgent.” He supposed it 
was to announce that Lord Roscarrock 
was dying. If that were the case, it was 
probable that Grenville had gone straight 
to Wadebridge to catch the mail car to 
Launceston and Plymouth, although it 
was strange that he had not left word to 
that effect for Loo. The father admitted 
that there was an element of oddity in the 
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affair, and walked soberly up town to the 
doctor’s house. Mrs. Grenville Tressilian, 
possibly Lady Roscarrock by now, was 
worthy of any medical man’s immediate 
attention, even though her sick-room was 
a bare, white-washed garret in a coast- 
guard cottage. Impartially kind as 
‘Dr. Penruddock was always admitted to 
be, he had a reverence for existing insti- 
tutions, which induced him to start at 
once for Tregullow Porth, a seven-miles’ 
drive by road, although it was little over 
five-miles’ walk by the cliffs. 

Loo’s condition did not admit of her 
being removed to her own home, as 
Dr. Penruddock wished, and, three days 
later, the boy regarded as the future heir 
to Roscarrock was born under his plebeian 
grandfather’s roof. 

On the day that he first saw the light, 
a solemn-looking man in black arrived 
at Roscarrock House and enquired for 
Grenville Tressilian. He was told that 
the master had gone to London toattend 
to his father’s dying bed, whereat the 
stranger seemed amused. 

“The untruth is palpable, and, at the 
same time, unreasonable,” said he. “I 
do not come in the interests of the 
mortgagees, but of the family. I am 
lord Roscarrock’s lawyer. The late lord 
died three days ago. He sent for his 
son, it is true, but the young man did 
not heed the summons, and I was the 
only person present at the old lord’s 
death, except the family doctor. You 
may as well tell me, then, where your 
master is.” 

The dry humour of the law was lost 
upon the natives of the moist climate of 
the west. All they understood was that 
Lord Roscarrock was dead, that their 
master was now Grenville, sixth Lord 
Roscarrock, and that Loo was therefore 
Lady Roscarrock. 

The idea filled them with awe, but 
they were able to inform the stranger 
that Grenville was missing, and that his 
wife had just given him a son and heir. 
The lawyer went on to Tregullow Porth, 
but Loo was too ill to see him, or to 
answer any questions. Jonas Trebilcock 
said that Grenville had gone to Trenant 
to fetch a letter, and that, during his 
absence, his daughter had come to the 
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Porth to pay him a visit, not imagining 
her time was so near. 

“Be she Lady Roscarrock now?” 
asked the old man feverishly. 

“ If her husband is alive she is, or even 
if he be dead she is, provided that his 
demise did not take place till after that 
of the late lord.” 

This oracular utterance did not afford 
Jonas much enlightment. 

“T rackon the money be right, whether 
she be her ladyship or not!” said he. 

“I’m not equally sure, replied the 
lawyer. “ The late lord and the late heir, 
Captain Tressilian, cut off the entail on 
Roscarrock, and the property is mort- 
gaged up to the hilt, while the Suffolk 
estate passes to the relatives of the late 
lord’s first wife, as neither of her two 
children survived.” 

Jonas did not quite understand, but he 
asked no further questions, feeling that, 
somehow or other, fate was cheating 
him. 

The lawyer returned to Trenant to 
prosecute his enquiries, but all that could 
be said was that Grenville Tressilian had 
been and was not—a very accurate sum- 
mary of his life-work. In consequence of 
an application from the mortgagees, the 
Roscarrock property was thrown into 
Chancery, and Loo Trebilcock remained 
at her father’s house, neither wife nor 
widow, and until the hour of her hus- 
band’s death—if he were dead—could be 
ascertained, uncertain whether she were 
plain Mrs. Tressilian or Lady Roscar- 
rock. 

So the matter remained for nearly six 
years, at the end of which period Loo 
received an imposing letter from the 
lawyers, informing her that as there was 
no longer any reasonable doubt of her 
husband’s death, her son would be recog- 
nised as Lord Roscarrock and made a 
ward in Chancery. 

“They won’t make my boy no ward,” 
cried she angrily. “What’s he done to 
be locked up? He be innocent, poor lad, 
whatever others may be.” 

“They won’t lock mun up,” said her 
father. “They'll look after mun, and 
give mun his vituals and all that, till 
mun comes 0’ age.” 3 

“I don’t care! They shan’t take my 
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Boy from me. He's all I've got!” And 
Loo left the house angrily. 

As she sat on the shore, she saw her 
boy and a neighbour's child coming 
down the cliff from the direction of Ros- 
carrock. The lad ran towards her with 
a sparkle of triumph. 

“Thee won’t guess where we've been, 
him and me!” said the little chap. 
“ We've been, oh, ever so far along the 
cliff to Roscarrock, where there be a mine 
and a tunnel. Thee canst go inside of 
mun, and me and him walked a brave 
way underground. He had abit of candle, 
and us lit mun to see what underground 
was like. There bea pretty lot of bones. 
He says them be sheep’s bones fallen 
from the shaft, but Isay them be too fine 
for sheep’s bones. And see, mother, what 
I found !” 

The child held up a little lace-edged 
handkerchief, sodden to rottenness, and 
stained red and green by the action of 
the water. 


“Give mun to me! Give mun to 


me!” almost shrieked Loo, snatching 
the frail rag from his hands. 


“ Don’t 
thee ever go nigh Wheal Zeehan again, 
and don’t speak o’ the bones again! [I'll 
tell ee what them be! Them be bogie’s 
bones; the bones of the big black bogie 
that lives underground there. Don’t 
thee ever go nigh mun, or thee’ll be 
never let come back to daylight again !” 

The child was so frightened by his 
mother’s words and manner of speech 
that he ran as fast as he could to the 
house, not, feeling safe until he had 
clambered on to his grandfather’s knees, 

But Loo did not follow thechild. She 
walked across the shore to the edge of 
the rising tide. A few feet distant from 
the water, she stooped and scooped a hole 
in the sand. Inthis she placed the hand- 
kerchief, and stamped it down into the 
soft ground with her heel. Then, after 
brushing back the sand over the place, 
she stood watching till the waves swept 
in and completely covered the grave con- 
taining the flimsy relic of her short-lived 
grandeur. 
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That evening there was a visitor at 
Tregullow Porth. 

He found Loo alone, her father having 
gone to Trenant in the hope of picking 
up information about the mysteries of 
Chancery. 

“What brings 
asked the woman. 

“T reckon I be tired of roving, Loo, so 
I be come back to ask thee to let me bea 
father to the lad, and let bygones be 
bygones. I love thee the same as 
ever!” 

“Love!” repeated Loo bitterly. 
“Ah! I did love once. Thee knowest 
that, Steve, but all love is killed in me 
now, except love for the boy. I hate 
the very name o’t between man and 
woman. But still, I reckon thee canst 
be a father to the lad, if thee carest. 
They wants to make mun a ward in 
Chancery, and give mun’s vituals and 
that, but I wont part wi’ mun—no, not 
if I have to bury us both in the sea. 
And, Steve, the boy went to Roscar- 
rock to-day, into Wheal Zeehan. He 
saw bones there, an’ he brought me a 
lace kerchief. So I reckon I'd be fain to 
say good-bye to Trenant shores.” 

Stephen Beer hid his eyes with his 
hand. 

“The Pride of Padstow is up to Tre- 
nant, Loo. She be leaving wi’ th’ 
evening’s tide for Bristol. I reckon we'll 
get ship to ’Nerica there. My savings 
will pay for thee and the lad, an’ I can 
work my own passage. 

When Jonas Trebilcock returned home 
that night, he found a letter from his 
daughter, which prevented him giving 
any information to the lawyers as to her 
whereabouts. 

The Roscarrock title, after much liti- 
gation, fell into abeyance, pending such 
time as Grenville Tressilian’s son should 
return to claim it,and the story of Gren- 
ville’s disappearance has become a mere 
tradition. But there are still a few old 
men who remember Loo as the belle of 
Tregullow Porth, and, even now, speak 
of her as the last Lady Roscarrock. 


thee here, Steve?” 
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